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War veteran contronts 
PTSD through writing 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins alum Ron 
Capps, founder and direc- 
tor of the nonprofit orga- 
nization Veterans Writing 
Project (VWP), spoke” in 
Mudd Hall on Wednes- 
day as part of the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS). 

VWP provides semi- 
nars and workshops in 18 
different states to rough- 
ly 4,000 veterans, service 
members and their fami- 
lies to help them cope 
with their traumatic ex- 


periences. 

For this initiative, 
Capps won the Anne 
Smedinghoff Memo- 


rial Award, given annu- 
ally to commemorate the 
American diplomat and 
Hopkins alumna. She was 
killed while serving in 
Afghanistan in 2013. 

A veteran of the U.S. 
war in Afghanistan, 
Capps served 25 years 


in the Army and Foreign 
Service. Over a span of 10 
years, he was deployed 
five different times. 

He has written exten- 
sively on his own per- 
sonal struggle with post- 


traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD). Capps founded 
VWP in 2011 while he was 
completing a writing pro- 
gram at Hopkins. 

“Yd been using my 
GI bill benefits to attend 
graduate school here at 
Johns Hopkins for the 
second time, for some- 
thing that could actually 
be considered somewhat 
frivolous: writing,” he 
said. “I really wanted to 
do something with this 
education, to do some- 
thing important.” 

He decided that he 
wanted to share what 
he learned in graduate 
school with others who 
had served in the military. 

“T wanted to help all 
veterans and their fam- 


ily members find, their | 


voices,” Capps said. 


“To | 


give them the skills and | 


confidence they needed 
to tell their own stories. 


who were struggling with 


PTSD, to understand that | 


they weren't alone. And 
that writing could be their 
road home.” 
He quoted segments of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
See FAS, PAGE A5 


COURTESY OF SAMANTHA SETO | 
Students gathered in Mudd Hall to listen to VWP founder Ron Capps. 
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COURTESY OF NAINA RAO 


The Beach came alive this Sunday, as Hopkins students celebrated the arrival of spring with Holi, the Hindu festival of colors. See Page A6. 


Two tickets vie for SGA exec. board positions 


| By ALYSSA WOODEN 
I wanted to help those | 


Staff Writer 


Elections for next year’s 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) execu- 
tive board will open this 
Friday, April 7. The two 
tickets running for office 
are “New Horizons” and 
“HopForward.” 

New Horizons consists 
of sophomore Noh Me- 
brahtu running for execu- 
tive president, sophomore 
AJ Tsang for executive 


more Mi Tu for executive 
treasurer. 

The New Horizons’ 
platform identifies six 
main pillars: mental 
health, diversity and in- 
clusion, environmental 
advocacy, civic engage- 


tive secretary an yee: 


ment, SGA transparency 
and school spirit. 

The HopForward tick- 
et includes junior Anna 
Du running for executive 
president, freshman Alex 
Walinskas for executive 
vice president, junior Lu- 
cas Rosen for executive 
secretary and sophomore 
Kush Mansuria for execu- 
tive treasurer. 


Their HopForward 
platform focuses on in- 
novation, inclusion, and 


health and well-being. 
s. to 


Fenioed on entrepreneur- 
ship and reform the Stu- 
dent Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) bylaws. 
explained their plan to 
post an idea board on the 
Breezeway for students to 
give SGA suggestions. 
“We'd ask students 


Grappling with Asian identity in U.S. politics 


By AMANDA KAUFMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Office of Multi- 
cultural Affairs (OMA) 
hosted a moderated dis- 
cussion, led by Associ- 
ate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science Erin Chung, 
on Asian-American po- 
litical coalitions in the 
Trump era. 

The discussion, which 
was held.on Tuesday, 
touched on topics like 
the political origin of the 
phrase “Asian Ameri- 
can,” the benefits of iden- 
tity-based politics and ac- 
tions students can take to 
strengthen Asian-Ameri- 
can coalitions. 

Chung began the con- 
versation with a discus- 
sion of the term “Asian 


American.” 

“We normally associ- 
ate ‘Asian American’ with 
a census category, or even 
a racial category, ” Chung 
said. “[But] the govern- 
ment did not create the 
label ‘Asian Americans.” 

Rather, she explained 
that it was a politically 
charged term coined by 
Asian-American activists. 
They created this label to 
replace “oriental,” which 
was commonly used at 
the time. Activists op- 
posed “oriéntal” because 
they argued it connotes an 
objectification of Asians 
as exotic commodities. 

“Asian American’ was 
also used to symbolize 
the political stance of the 
activists who were using 
the term — their stance 
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Goldlink drops new album 


Will Kirsch reviews 


D.C. rapper Goldlink’s 


second album, which 
_ draws influence from 
the nation’s capital. 
ARTS, PAGE B4° 
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on racial oppression in 
the United States as well 
as on imperialism,” she 
said. “This was dur- 
ing the rise of the Civil 
Rights movement.” 

She explained that un- 
til the term “Asian Ameri- 
can” arose, Asian groups 
in America viewed them- 
selves as distinct from one 
another. She elaborated 
on the underlying impli- 
cations of the phrase. 

“The term was coined 
in order to mobilize this 
category of disparate 
groups to create a politi- 
cal category that would 
have a voice,” “Chung said. 
“So the term is very rich. 
The term ‘Asian Ameri- 
can’ itself is political.” 

She noted that at first 
many Asian Americans 


struggled to be accepted 
as “Americans.” But to- 
day, some believe that 
identifying exclusively as 
“American” fails to recog- 
nize their historic struggle. 

She argued that de- 
spite Americans’ rising 
interest in Asian pop cul- 
ture and media, there has 
been no corresponding 
growth in political con- 
sciousness or activism. 

Asian Americans and 
Pacific Islanders (AAPI) is 
the fastest growing immi- 
grant group in America, 
according to Chung. 

The participants of the 
roundtable agreed that po- 
litical apathy is an impor- 
tant priority for the Asian 
American community. 

Senior and Co-Director 

See CHUNG, pace A4 


Life lessons.and lacrosse 


W. Lacrosse captain Haley Schweizer reflects 
on the experiences she has gained over the 
last four years. SPORTS, PAGE B12 


Who are Trump’s supporters? 


Emeline Armitage dispels the myth that 
working class voters are responsible for 


+ 


ya » 


Trump's election. OPINIONS, PAGE A12 


Du | 


to write down on a card, 
‘If you had $500 where 
would you invest it at 
Hopkins?” Du said. “And 
we would select answers 
from that board and in- 
vest $500 from SGA’s ac- 
counts to those student 
responses.” 

HopForward _ believes 
this policy will address the 
disconnect between SGA 
and the student body. 

“A lot of students think 
that SGA is so distant and 
not necessarily connected 


proward_ —— Sa 
ith student groups] ne 


to their student groups,” 
Mansuria said. “But this 
is a way that we're show- 
ing that we are actually 
part of the community 
and we do contribute.” 
Mental health is also an 
important aspect of Hop- 
Forward’s platform. The 
candidates plan to sup- 
port mental health-related 
student organizations 
and initiatives, such as 


A Place to Talk (APTT) 
and the student-designed 
SEE SGA, pace A5 


Activist links race and 
Campus sexual assault 


By JACOB TOOK 


Staff Writer 


Public speaker and ac- 


| tivist Wagatwe Wanjuki 


spoke about combating 
sexual assault and rape 
culture on college cam- 


devastated and alone. 
“Tat least wanted to go 
in court and say in front 
of other people, in front of 
other witnesses, that what 
[the assailant] did to me is 
wrong, it was unaccept- 
able, and it’s a violation of 


puses, the values 
Tuesday | preprcrmvpere: caper and norms 
evening & ; é that Tufts 
in Hodson |. u sil deserve claims to 
Hall. justice even if I stand for,” 
lee ere . Wanjuki 
e\Wleanetg: burn things ne said. Un. 
bei by the internet and ” fortunate- 
the Sexual; +199 ly... the 
Assault Re- livestream it. ee bee 
source Unit ing to do 
(SARU), — Wacatwe WANJUKI, anything 
kicked off ACTIVIST at all, and 
their pro- that kind 
gramming ——— of blew my 
for Sexual mind.” 
Assault Tufts’ 
Awareness Month. response to her report dis- 
Wanjuki is a national appointed Wanjuki. 


advocate against sexual 
violence on college cam- 
puses. Her work was fea- 
tured in CNN’s documen- 
tary The Hunting Ground. 
She co-founded the anti- 
rape organization Sur- 
vivors Eradicating Rape 
Culture. 

As a survivor of sexu- 
al violence herself, Wan- 
juki opened up about 
her time at Tufts Uni- 
versity in the mid-2000s. 
She explained that'as a 
first-generation college 
student with immigrant 
parents, she decided to 
enroll because she be- 
lieved that Tufts valued 
human rights. 

After she reported her 
assailant, the school failed 
to act, leaving her feeling 


j 


L. 


“I was very self-con-. 
scious about my identi- 
ties and about being a 
black person reporting to 
the police,” Wanjuki said. 
“My assailant was also 
black and also another 
student. It was a lot of 
friction, and I didn’t know 
what to do.” 

After sharing her story, 
Wanjuki wanted to ad- 
dress fighting rape cul- 
ture on college campuses. 
She said that instances of 
sexual violence are not 
decreasing, even though 
colleges are now actively 
_ addressing it. ' 

_ She also __ stressed 
the need to change the 
discourse surround- 
ing sexual violence. 
Sree WAGATWE, pace A4 
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By JEANNE LEE 
For The News-Letter 


At the seventh annual 
Johns Hopkins Environ- 
ment, Energy, Sustainabil- 
ity and Health Institute 
(E°SHI) symposium dis- 
cussed the “nexus,” an en- 
vironmental concept that 
explains how the impacts 
of water, energy and food 
security are interrelated. 

The keynote speaker 
of the symposium, which 
took place in Mudd Hall 
on Monday, was Claudia 
Ringler, the Deputy Divi- 
sion Director of the Envi- 
ronment and Production 
Technology Division at 
the International Food 
Policy Research Institute 
(IFPRI). 

Ringler explained that 
the greatest difficulty 
with conducting research 
on the nexus is its inter- 
disciplinary nature. 

According to her, 
while the individual 
decisions made by the 
water, energy and food 
industries substantially 
impact each other, each 
of these industries works 


independently. 
Starting’ off with food 
security, — Ringler__.ex— 


food have increased with 
the growing human pop- 
ulation. She also observed 
that developed countries 


Prof. predicts Chinese economic downturn 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Associate Professor of 
Sociology Ho-fung Hung 
discussed China’s future 
in the Trump era at a talk 
on Thursday, Mar. 30 in 
Barnes and Noble. The 

"event.was part of a pro- 
motion for his book, The 
China Boom: Why China 
Will Not Rule the World, 
published in 2015. 

Hung’s talk focused 
largely on China’s recent 
economic slowdown, 
comparing Western 
capitalism in the United 
States to the semi-private 
Chinese economy. He 
also provided a compara- 
tive study of China and 
Japan to predict what an 
economic slowdown for 

’ China may entail. 

“I was trying to dis- 
punge this mystical con- 
ception that there’s some- 
thing very special about 
Chinese _ . capitalism,” 
Hung said. “Capital- 
ism is a virus, that is the 
same virus everywhere 
but in different bodies... 
This kind of high speed 
aa is going to end. 

s going to slow down 
land] it’s very normal.” ~ 

Hung’s book contextu- 
alizes the economic chang- 
es in China within the 


Ses he COURTESY OF JEANNE LEE 
Ringler argued for an interdisciplinary approach to global sustainability. 


had alarrhing increases in 
obesity, while malnour- 
ishment has declined in 
the developing world. 
“We are growing as a 
population, growing eco- 
nomically and growing in 
urbanization,” she said. 
“All of these trends lead 
to this increase in food 
demand globally.” 
Ringler emphasized 
that as countries devel- 
op, they tend to demand 
more water-intensive 
food products. 
“Interestingly, as coun- 
tries become wealthier 
and more urbanized, 
there is this increased rel- 
ative share in demand for 
meats and cereals,” Ring- 
ler said. “Those foods 
generally use more water 
per unit calorie produced 
and also more energy.” 
Ringler pointed out 
that demand for water 
around the world grows 
along with the increas- 
ing demand for food. The 
problem with this, she ex- 
plained, was that the sup- 
ply of water is not grow- 
ing at the same rate. 
Ringler spoke about 
how water pollution ex- 
acerbates ‘the effects of a 


pollution challenge can 
be seen in regions from 
Africa and South Asia,” 
Ringler said. “This is not 


in 2014 and the book was 
first published in the fall 
of 2015. At that time, we 
didn’t have any idea of 
Donald Trump yet.” 
Hung referenced a 
quote from 2012 in which 


- Trump said that business 


and policy leaders in the 
US. should follow China's 
example of government 
interference in economy. 


Although Trump later . 


blamed China for fabricat- 
ing global warming, Hung 
said that this idea in 2012 
reflects the President’s 
policies on environmental 
regulations today. 

“It’s the mentality of 


why China is great, be- 


cause you don’t need to 
concern anything about 
the environment and you 
can do what you want,” 
Hung said. “It actually 
presaged his action now 
as president.” 

Hung was not optimis- 
tic concerning China’s fu- 
ture, warning that the na- 
tion may begin looking to 
expand in an echo of 19th- 
century imperialism. 

“We are facing a very 
dangerous future,” he 
said. “The world is less liv- 
able than our generation or 
earlier, and because China 
is stuck in this crisis, it will 
definitely want to become 
more expansionary. That 


_ is the impulse given by its 


imperative to solve its in- 
ternal contradiction, and 
many other places are do- 
ing the same.” 

He warned that China’s 
exploitation of its workers 
could lead to a larger con- 


plained that demands for "The ‘growing water | 
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hingler relates water, ve and food securily SGA debates Ireedom 
of expression policies 


just because people are 
growing food but due to 
very bad policy.” 

Ringler then addressed 
the issues with energy se- 
curity. She noted that bio- 
fuels and renewable ener- 
gy were growing rapidly. 

“Agriculture is becom- 
ing energy intensive, par- 
ticularly in the develop- 
ing world,” Ringler said. 

She explained that the 
direct linkage 
the different sectors of the 
nexus could influence each 
other in both directions. 

Ringler said there have 
been positive trends in 
the energy sector. 

“The past emissions 
may go down to one per- 
cent per year because 
of the declining energy 
intensity and declining 
carbon intensity,” Ringler 
said. 

However, Ringler not- 
ed that lowering carbon 
emissions in the energy 
sector does not directly 
mean good news for the 
food and water sectors. 


She next explained 
how the concept of the 
nexus. had changed 


throughout the years by 
the decisions of policy- 
makers. At first, the nex- 
us specifically empha- 
sized how water was the 
connection between all 
the different sectors. 
“People started won- 
dering if there was a 
sector that was missing. 
They decided that water 
is the sector that links 
everything. This is why 
even today most people 
from nexus come from 
the water sector,” Ring- 
ler said. “They believed 
that you needed a water 
PLE fer ae eS 


Parher ecuscions 
led to the suggestions that 
humans were the center 
of all of the sectors. 

“It moved to say peo-- 


a more conflictual world, 
and we are facing some 
bigger and more serious 
crises unless we sudden- 
ly wake up and manage 
to find a more humane 
way for global gover- 
nance,” he said. 

Freshman Victoria On- 
tiveros argued that China 
offered opportunities for 
economic exploitation not 
of just natural resources 
but also of workers. 

She said that the Unit- 
ed States was previously 


a sort of “city-on-the- 
hill” that exemplified 
appropriate | economic 


policy and allowed us to 
hold China accountable. 
However, she argued 
that the U.S. is moving 
towards China, which 
will make it, more dif- 
ficult to be watchful for 
exploitation. 

“If we don’t focus... they 
can just continue to exploit 
every natural resource 
and every resource pos- 
sible until they either run 
out or they have some so- 
cial revolution,” she said. 

Ontiveros contrasted 


A 


between: 


ple are the center,” Ring- 
ler said, “that we only 
want water security and 
food security because we 


have people. You have to | 
make it people centered | 


and change behavior as a 
solution.” 

Others argued 
land was the main con- 
nector for the water, en- 
ergy and food industries. 

After multiple revi- 
sions, it became definite 


that there was no one so- | 
lution to protecting the | 


earth. 

“Is this the solution 
for all problems? Unfor- 
tunately, $ 


no,” 
said. “There is no pana- 


cea whatever in terms of | 
| soon be finalized, shared 


achieving water security, 
energy security and food 
security. This is one tool 
to maybe reduce adverse 
impacts from implemen- 


tation of action in other | 


sectors to find resources 
of efficiency, but it is not 
going to turn the world 
around tomorrow.” 


Ringler | 
| and revise the guidelines. 


that | 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ . 
For The News-Letter 


Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez opened 
Tuesday’s Student Gov- 
| ernment Association 
| (SGA) meeting. She dis- 
| cussed the University’s 
new “freedom of expres- 
sion guidelines” and the 
mental health taskforce. 

Martinez has been 
working with the SGA 
and other students since 
last semester to update 


The new policies will 


with organizations and be 
made available on the stu- 


| dent life website. 


“We want to make sure 
that students can hold their 


| protests, rallies and dem- 


onstrations,” Martinez 


| said. “And given where 


Assistant Professor of | 
Earth and Planetary Sci- | 


ences’ Ben Zaitchik was 
excited about 
work with IFPRI. 
“T think it’s very help- 
ful for us as an interdis- 


ciplinary academic cen- | 


ter, where we’re trying to 
push research forward, 
to have these interac- 
tions with a center like 
IFPRI, which is... trying 
to work with partners 
like Johns Hopkins to 


advance policy releyant 
research conclusions,” 
he said. 


Junior Jess Carney be- 
lieved the topic was an 
important one. 

“When you're mak- 


ave to consider the 
impacts. While it’s defi- 
nitely complicated, the | 
answer is that there is no 
single answer.” 


Ringler’s | 


ing decisions sepa sus- 


Trump’s new policies to 
that of Obama, saying that 
the current administra- 
tion prioritizes economic 
gain over. social justice 
and could even lead to 
increased exploitation of 
Chinese workers. 

“China is going to rise 
in standing only because 
our President is not going 
to come at them for envi- 
ronmental policies and is 
not going to come at them 
for the exploitation of 
their workers,” she said. 

Ontiveros. explained 
that citizens moved into 
cities for work but were 
still registered in rural 
areas and therefore didn’t 
have access to proper edu- 


cation or healthcare in the 
cities. She said that the 
Chinese government was 
driven by its economy 
and was less concerned 
with social issues. 

“China just shows you 
a lot about what happens 
when the government 
doesn’t pay attention to’ 
the needs of the people 
with the least political 
voice,” Ontiveros said. 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
2 ny rl the Chinese economy's slowdown and its alah 


Ay 


we are as a nation, I antici- 
pate that, or I hope, that we 
will see more student ac- 
tivism on campus. So we 


was to provide the Johns 
Hopkins Outdoors Club 
(JHOC) $750 for their 
Earth Week film series. 
According to JHOC, the 
group will be working 
in collaboration with the 
Office of Multicultural 
Affairs (OMA) to screen 
three movies that dis- 
cuss the past, present 
and future of environ- 
mental justice. 

Senior McHenry Lee, 
a brother in Phi Gamma 
Delta (FIJI), presented his 
fraternity’s request for 
funds to offset the costs of 
their Push Event. 

The event happened 
last Friday, where teams 
of eight pushed a Hum- 
vee across the practice 
field. Proceeds from the 
event went to the United 
Services Organization 
(USO), a nonprofit that 
supports U.S. soldiers 
and their families. 

The fraternity’s re- 
quest for $500 was ap- 


to ensure the 
fair pilose: 


will be implemented. The 
University also wants to 

ensure that rallies do not 

block access to campus 

and building entrances 

and exits or interrupt 
classes. 

Martinez also provided 
updates about the Task 
Force on Mental Health 
and Well-Being. The group 
has been working to un- 
derstand the needs of the 
student body and to im- 
prove access to resources, 
not only for the Home- 
wood campus but also for 
the entire University. 

The committee has fi- 
nalized their documents 
and, according to Martinez, 
they will be made public in 
the next few weeks. 

“We want to. start 
implementing changes,” 
Martinez said. “We’ve 
made some recommenda- 
tions around education, 
training, structure access 
and staffing.” 

Freshman Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros 
and sophomore Ash 
Panakam, senators on 
the SGA health and 
safety committee, an- 
nounced that May is 
Mental Health Aware- 
ness Month. They dis- 
cussed the need to have 
events that address the 
stigma surrounding 
mental health and the 
relationship between 
cultural background and 


mental health, 
“We want to raise 
awareness,” Panakam 


said. “We want to create | 


a sense of unity, generate 
conversations and pro- 
mote well-bei 


Some of their recom- . 


mendations included plac- 


ing the Counseling Center 
on the freshman security — 


walk for next year and de- 


veloping an online sched- 
uling system for the center. 
~The SGA discussed 


and approved six bills to ah 
for stu- 
dent groups and events a 


provide funding 


oncampus. bese 


’ students. 


want to make proved by 
sure students the SGA. 
ee sal to “We want to ‘ ence 
| go about do- ston, 
ing that.” make sure that junior 
Some __ of class sena- 
He nean pei students can hold jo) and 
will in- their protests, oe 
clude requir- : pha Phi 
ing students I allies and Alpha, put 
the campus demonstrations.” (O01 s ia. 
sae ie! — TERRY fone 
use for rallies or the In- 
and protests. MakrTINEZ, tercultur- 
The ad- DEAN OF al Greek 
ministration Council 
cited a need STUDENT LIFE (IGC) 


funding food for'a com- 
munity event during 
alumni.weekend. 

“We'd really like to 
have this event so we can 
be a cultural hub as part 
of alumni weekend,” 
Alston said. “Especially 
because the IGC pro- 
vides the social platform 
for a lot of multicultural 
So we want 
them to feel at home and, 
of course, everyone is 
welcome.” 

. Freshman Class Sena- 


tors Edo Ighodaro and 


Boutros presented a bill 
to provide the Sexual 
Assault Resource Unit 
(SARU) funding for edu- 
cational materials about 
sexual awareness month.’ 

The SGA gave the 
group $250 to purchase 
posters that will be 
placed around campus. 
These posters will in- 
form students of their 
Title IX rights and they 
plan to reuse them in the 
future. 

United for Music will 
be hosting Music Under 
the Stars. The event will 
take place on Friday, 
April 14 and will show- 
case student musicians. 
The SGA approved their 
request for $866 to help 
pay for setting up a stage 
on the beach. ~ 

Trevor . Lee, junior 
class senator and mem- 
ber of A Place to Talk 
(APTT), presented a bill 
to provide funding for 
APTT. The group was 
given $837 to help pay 
for three new couches in 
their offices in Wolman 
and the AMRs. 

“The couches are 
‘in bad condition,” Lee 
said. We've been. using 
those couches for about 
12 years. I've heard nu- 
“merous complaints that 

they smell, and I mace. | 
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By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


The East Asian Studies 
program and the Sociol- 
ogy department hosted 
a talk on Korean identity 
and citizenship by Jaeeun 
Kim on March 30. Kim, 
an assistant professor of 
Sociology and the Korea 
Foundation Assistant 
Professor of Korean Stud- 
ies at the University of 
Michigan, specializes in 
international migration 
and citizenship. 

Kim presented a chap- 
ter, “Cold War Competi- 
tion Over Zainichi Kore- 
ans in Japan,” from her 
book Contested Embrace: 


Transborder Membership 
Politics in Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Korea which was 


published last year. 

Kim described her 
book as a comparative 
and historical analysis of 
the relationship between 
the Korean peninsula and 
the ethnic Koreans who 
immigrated to northeast- 
ern China and Japan dur- 
ing the Japanese colonial 
era. During the first half 
of the 19th century, Japan 
held colonies on the Ko- 
rean peninsula and Man- 
churia. 

She highlighted the sto- 
ries that she had collected 
during 18 months of field 
study in Japan, South Ko- 
rea and northeast China 
and explained how their 
experiences fit into a larger 
context. 

“These experiences in- 
clude a series of border 
crossings spanning mul- 
tiple generations, forcible 


separation from or perse- 
cution by their state of or- 
igin anda shifting sense 
of loyalty and belonging 
to the multiple states in- 
volved,” she said. 

One of the themes of the 
book is how these “trans- 
border” Koreans, who 
have migrated to other 
East Asian countries, have 
attempted to define their 
transborder ties on their 
own terms. 


“Each story also de- | 


scribes painstaking ef- 
forts to maintain, retain, 
appropriate or build 


cross-border family ties,” 


she said. “Other common 
features in these stories 
are the complex dealings 
with various official and 
unofficial documentation 
practices as they attempt 
to reclaim membership 
in their putative home- 
land.” 

She also described how 
the’ idea of transborder 
membership politics has 
evolved in the recent years 
and how it has shaped the 
focus of her analysis and 
research. 

“Scholars have long 
examined the challeng- 
es that various types of 
internal others, such as 
immigrants and ethnic 

minorities, pose to the 
idea of the modern na- 
tion-state, which is the 
idea that the boundar- 
ies of territory, citizenry 
and nation must coincide 

_ with each other,” she 
said. 

Kim explained that 
scholars 
interested in ethnic iden- 
tity as it relates to ethnic 
groups outside the na- 
tion. 

“Over the last decade 
_orso, scholars have shown 
growing interest in the 
‘membership politics ‘en- 
gendered by the shifting 


relationship between the - 


_state and external others... 
‘such as emigrants, dias- 
poras and ethnic popula- 

_ tions,” Kim said. 


| The colonial Japanese 


occupation of Korea and 
China set in motion a 


¥ 


have become — 


massive migration of the 
colonized population to 


other parts of the empire. 


As aresult, even after the 
disintegration of the Jap- 
anese empire, there were 
six million ethnic Kore- 
ans left in Japan and 1.2 
million left in China. 
After the Korean War 
and the split of the Kore- 
an peninsula into North 


Korea and South Korea, | 
both countries competed | | 


fiercely for the repatria- 
tion, or the process of 
returning people back to 


their own country, of eth- | 


nic Koreans as a nation- 
building strategy. 

While North Korea 
branded itself as a sort 
of safe haven for ethnic 
Koreans and_ invested 
in Korean enclaves and 
schools, South Korea 
branded itself as a “bro- 
ker” — offering pass- 
ports or certificates to 
nationals abroad as well 
as other valuable paper- 
work and documenta- 
tion. 

“Instead of shaping 
the soul of the people 
through schools, which 
is the classical national- 
ist strategy adopted by 
North Korea, South Ko- 
rea targeted their paper 
identity,” Kim said. “The 
formalistic and mini- 
malistic strategy enabled 
South Korea to press 
conversion, and prevent 
defection.” 

Overall, Kim asserted 
that South Korea’s pro- 
cess of repatriation is an 
interesting case study of 


ethnic nationalism. She | 


believes that transborder 
kinship ties have served 
as a way to exclude some 
people, while creating 
fake kinship ties on pa- 
per in politics. 
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Kim explores the ‘Zimmerman talks freedom of speech at IDEAL 
politics of migration 


| By SIRITUMMALA 
Staff Writer 


IDEAL, a nonpartisan 
| political advocacy student 
group, hosted an_inter- 
| view with Jonathan Zim- 
| merman on _ Thursday, 
| March 30. Zimmerman, 
| who has Ph.D. in history 
| from Hopkins, is a pro- 
fessor at the University of 
| Pennsylvania’s Graduate 
| School of Education, and 
| his research focuses on 
| free speech and politics on 
college campuses. At the 
event he spoke about key 
points from his latest book 
| Campus Politics: What Ev- 
| eryone Needs to Know. 

Hanno Balz, a visiting 
assistant History profes- 
| sor, whose research in- 
cludes youth movements, 
interviewed Zimmerman. 
Balz began by asking 
Zimmerman whether he 
agreed with the statement 
that the current genera- 
| tion is the most political 
| one since the 1960s. 

“T agree with the claim 
that this is a highly politi- 
cal generation, but I would 
argue that there are two 


new comp 
generations of protesters,” 


npared to earlier 


elements that are quite _ ond distinct ¢ 
- day’s protests-is a new de- 


; COURTESY OF SIRI TUMMALA 
| Zimmerman (left) worries that “safe spaces” protect students from ideas they find offensive. 


Zimmerman said. “The 
first is what I call the psy- 
chologizing of politics.” 

He elaborated on what 
the “psychologizing of 
politics” means. 

“T think the trend is to 
express politics in psycho- 
logical terms. Think about 
the language of trigger 
words, the language of 
microaggressions and the 
language of safe spaces,” 
he said. “I think you see 
an increase of this from 
prior eras, but I think 
this started about 10 or 15 
years ago.” 

Zimmerman addressed 
some critics’ argument 
that he dismisses the emo- 
tions of some of today’s 
protesters. 

“I see it as quite the con- 
trary,” he said. “Argument 
requires a kind of denial 
at certain times. It requires 
a rejection and exchange. 
When it’s in the idiom of 
psychology, that is almost 
impossible. I think it’s a 
new, and in my opinion, a 
quite problematic, dimen- 
sion of the current pro- 
tests.” 

He argues that the sec- 


ond. distinct element of to- 


mand for more university 


adminis- 
trators. 

“One 
funda- 
mental 
difference 
in a lot of 
protests 
today is ac- 
tually the 
demand 
for more 
admin- 
istration, 
more 
require- 
ments, 
more rules, 
more train- 
ings and 
indeed 
more administrators, 
which has been one of the 
dominant trends in Ameri- 
can higher education,” 
Zimmerman said. “In ear- 
lier eras there were more 
professors than adminis- 
trators, and now there are 
more administrators than 
professors.” 

Zimmerman explained 
how he thought that some 
demands for more ad- 
ministration were valid 
requests. 

“There are a million 
reasons for [more adminis- 
tration] and some of them 
are utterly legitimate, like 
the whole mental health 
apparatus which didn’t 
really exist when I was 
a kid,” he said.’ “It is not 
necessarily a bad thing. I 
think it depends on what 
is getting administrated.” 

Balz inquired about 


sO 


the connection between | 


the 1960s push for self- 
determination, or the 
right for a group to have 
their own space, to safe 
spaces today. Zimmer- 
man touched on _ the 
importance of defining 
what safe spaces are. 

“If a safe space means 
~a place where people feel 
free to express them- 
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selves without threat 
or harm, then I’m in fa- 
vor of safe spaces abso- 
lutely,” he said. “But ifa 
safe space means a place 
where people feel that 
they must be insulated 
from ideas they find of- 
fensive, then I start to get 
worried about safe spac- 
es. It all depends on what 
you think it is.” 

He further explained 
the link between safe 
spaces and self-determi- 
nation. 

“IT would say the de- 
mand for safe spaces does 
show in some way a con- 
tinuation of the drive for 
self-determination,” he 
said. “And yet I would 
argue that the demand 
for more administrators 
inhibits that self- determi- 
nation.” 


After the interview 
portion, Balz opened 
the. floor to questions 


from students. Freshman 
Devanshu Singh asked 
Zimmerman his opinion 
of how social media is 
impacted by the focus on 
feelings. 

“We're so close to this 
revolution that we can’t 
even answer the ques- 
tion,” he said. “You're the 
first social media genera- 
tion. You are the Lewis 
and Clark of social me- 
dia.” 

Freshman Cristian 
Aguirre praised the effec- 
tiveness of the discussion. 

“There were a lot of 
examples where I felt he 
gave a concrete example 
for a phenomenon that 
I didn’t have examples 
for before to explain,” he 
said. “It was definitely 
very rewarding to go to, 
and he made a lot of in- 
teresting points. At a lot 
of talks I go to, I don’t nor- 
mally take out notes, but 


for him I did, so T really 


enjoyed it.” 


Proj. explains human impact on poverty and environment 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Paul Ferraro, Bloomberg 
Distinguished Professor of 
Business and Engineering, 
gave a talk on his ongoing 
research about the effects 
of human behavior on anti- 
poverty programs and the 
environment, namely de- 
forestation. Over 30 people 
attended the lecture, which 
took place on Thursday, 


deforestation is difficult. 
The complexity of human 
behavior makes collecting 
data on doing both chal- 
lenging, but Ferraro thinks 
that more data can help re- 
fine the models created by 
policymakers. He hopes 
there will be more studies 
that generate useful data 
about social programs. 

“T do a lot of interven- 
tion with national parks 
and land use regulation 


March 30 at — trying 
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ing harmful effects on the 
environment. He believes 
that human behavior plays 
a key role in how social 
policy impacts the envi- 
ronment. 

“Tm interested in how 
humans make decisions 
and how we incorporate 
those insights to make 
policy better. One of the 
biggest problems in the en- 
vironmental arena is that 
engineers and _ scientists 
are the ones driving poli- 
cy,” Ferraro said. “But envi- 
ronmental policy is about 
behavior, too. Ignoring hu- 
man behavior is a big blind 
spot when it comes to pro- 
gram design.” _ ¢ 

_ Ferraro. emp) 
that designing programs 
to simultaneously allevi- 
ate poverty and prevent 
W 


mental or not,” he said. 
“We have a lot of data 
related to the Earth and 
biophysical processes, but 
we have far less informa- 
tion about where to engage 
with those trends affecting 
the biosphere.” 

In one randomized 
control trial he conducted 
in Central America, Fer- 
raro directed workshops 
that taught local people 
about climate change ad- 
aptation when rising sea 
levels threaten the drink- 
ing water. The villages col- 
laborated with engineers 
to devise both technologi- 
cal and non-technological 
solutions to help them pre- 
pare in the event that they 
ran out of drinking water. 

_ “Engineers like to solve 
problems with technology, 
» 


“but a lot of technology 


they have no idea how to 
actually use,” he said. 

It is also commonly be- 
lieved that economic de- 
velopment negatively im- 
pacts the environment, but 
Ferraro says that the rela- 
tionship is not as strong as 


once believed. 


“If you protect the en- 
vironment, do you exacer- 
bate poverty or vice-versa? 
And there’s not a lot of 
good evidence on this,” he 
said. “There's a lot of rag- 
ing debate, case studies, 
anecdotal theory, but not a 
lot of good data.” 

He stressed that, de- 
pending on the way eco- 
nomic development is 
achieved, the impact on 
the environment differs. 

“Economic growth de- 
pends on how it’s done. 
You need to study mech- 
anisms. Any particular 
shock, whatever impact 
it’s going to have, is de- 
pendent on the mecha- 
nisms that are propagated 
through the method,” he 
said. “Raining cash down 
on poor people is likely 
going to have a different 
environmental — impact 
than if I educate them or 
give them job training.” 

In a cash transfer pro- 
gram 
loaned farmers money, de- 
forestation increased due 


to an increased demand 


for meat. Because more 
grazing land for cattle 
was required to meet this 
demand, trees were cut 
down. 


Ferraro explained that 


anti-poverty programs 
can also indirectly contrib- 
ute to deforestation, as ina 
conditional cash transfer 
program in Indonesia. 


in Mexico that ° 


“Indonesia has] seen a 
lot of deforestation... These 
are poor people. They 
don't have a lot of resourc- 
es in agriculture, and they 
don’t buy a lot of products 
to consume,” he said. “So 
you've got indirect effects 
from indirect demand for 
products — demand for 


forest as they want to con-’ 


sume more things... They 
can cut their own rainfor- 
est because they couldn't 
do that before.” 

However, he stressed 
that the deforestation in 
Mexico and Indonesia can- 
not be generalized to other 
places with different econo- 
mies. If designed to reduce 
harmful land use change, 
anti-poverty programs can 
actually slow down defor- 
estation. Ferraro said that 
the effect is small but sig- 
nificant — about one tenth 
of a standard deviation. 

According to these re- 
sults, Ferraro noted that 
other non-environmental 
policies can have a similar 
impact as programs that 
intentionally try to reduce 
deforestation. Both gener- 
ally have a small effect, he 
said. For example, national 
park systems do very little 
to reduce deforestation. 
This is because national 
parks are located on low- 
value land, a_ behavior 
called adverse selection. 

“If you think about na- 
tional park systems, do 
they get placed in the most 


valuable agricultural land 


or timber or mining? They 
get placed in residual plots 
and not a lot of people 
want it. They are placed 
not because of foresight 


but because it’s the last — 


place anyone would want 
to do agriculture,” he said. 
4 


“They call this high and 
far and rockiest. The po- 
litically easiest place to 
protect is the least valued 
or least threatened.” 
Junior Shuo Yu Lai, an 
exchange student from 
Malaysia, attended the 
lecture because he was in- 
terested in hearing Ferraro 
speak about Indonesia. 
While Ferraro did not talk 
about Indonesia as much 
as Lai hoped, Lai thought 
he covered statistical con- 
cepts very thoroughly. 
“Tm kind of interested 
in understanding how 
America studies other 
countries. I’m concerned 
about environmental is- 
sues as well, so this talk 
about the relationship be- - 
tween environment and 
poverty interests me,” he 
said. “[Ferraro] was quite — 
honest about elements 
of [his] project, because 
some governments took 


-money from the project 


and took conservation 
projects in areas that 
no one would take any- 
ways... Sometimes there’s 
some other agenda that 
they want to fulfill.” _ 
Xinting Yu, a gradu- 
ate student in the Earth 
and Planetary Sciences 
department, thought that 
Ferraro’s perspective that 
sociology, statistics and 
human behavior can help 
advance — environmental 
science was unique. 
“How policy could af- _ 
fect people’s behavior and 
how behavior can affect 
the environment — that’s 
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crilicizes inequality 


By KAREN WANG 
Staff Writer 


Former Wall Street trad- 
er and Hopkins alum Chris 
Arnade presented a talk ti- 
tled “Divided by meaning: 
An exploration of Trump” 
on Friday, March 31. Ar- 
nade retired from Wall 
Street in 2012 to document 
poverty and _ addiction 
across the United States 
through his photography 
series, Faces of Addiction. 

Arnade said he quit as 
a bond trader after real- 
izing that he had not con- 
sidered how his work im- 
pacted others. He felt that 
he and others in his field 
often ignore the suffering 
prevalent throughout the 
rest of the country. 

“lI’'ve realized] how ar- 
rogant I was, how when 
people are successful, we 
build narratives and we 
build a worldview that 
works for us but ignore 
other people who haven't 
succeeded,” Arnade said. 

During his 20 years on 
Wall Street, Arnade said 
that he used to spend all 
his time focusing on the 
data. He felt a need to be- 
gin spending more time 
with and documenting 
the very people he had 
rushed by and ignored 
during his trading career. 

“T wanted to show 
people [that addicts] were 
no different than anybody 
else, that they weren't lazy, 
they weren’t dumb,” Ar- 
nade said. “I wanted to 
show how unjustit was that 
people on Wall Street, who 
had often started in very 
good _ posi- 
tions, were. 
so. well-re- | 
warded, but 


people who meritocracy, ous effect | 
‘ aki 
in bad pos. Wee saying that 3.64 epee 
tions ty the people at the een de- 
stuck in ad- grading. 
diction and bottom deserve “We say 
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nade intro- HopkINs ALUM bootstraps,” 
duced the Arnade 
concept of said. “We 


the “front.row kids” and 
the “back row kids.” He 
defined the “front row” 
as those who were grant- 
ed access to elite educa- 
tions with postgraduate 
degrees, while the “back 
row” only had access to a 
high school education. 
The “front row,” accord- 
ing to Arnade, has been 
the impetus behind the 
last 30 years of economic 
policy and regulation. 
“The front row has 
won. [Their] definition of 
meaning is what drives 
our country,” Arnade said. 
“The policy that we've 
built up... of deregulat- 
ing Wall Street and over- 
regulating Main Street is a 
policy that’s benefitted the 
front row and desolated 
the back row. It’s a policy 


driven by numbers and 


cold rationality.” 

Arnade further  ex- 
plained how financial 
and economic damage 
to “back row” communi- 
ties through free trade 
has impaired their so- 
cial systems and culture. 
He argued that as these 
systems collapse, it has 
devalued disadvantaged 
people’s sense of meaning 
and identity. 

_ “Social networks 
factories, unions, church 
groups — that were fed 

people who had jobs 
all fell apart. [But] that’s 
the very concept of what's 
valuable to the back row, 


that’s their: ‘meaning, that’s 


ae eld 


ihe ela 


determine what is sacred 
and what is profane.” 

Arnade said that be- | 
cause of the discrepancy | 
in economic opportuni- | 
ties available, the “back 
row” has had to turn to 
other methods. Using | 
the analogy of playing 
the lottery, Arnade ex- 
plained how people are 
incentivized to support 
Trump. 

According to Arnade, 
for many who are poor, 
the only opportunity to 
possibly climb the eco- 
nomic ladder is through | 
the lottery. Within this | 
framework, playing the | 
lottery makes sense, be- 
cause it is not considered 
reckless in the same way | 


those who are well off | 
think it is. For the up- | 
per class, the status quo | 
works for them and they | 
are “in the money.” 

“The back row kids are 
out of the money, and their 
world is not working for 
them, [so] their incentives | 
for change are very differ- 
ent.” Arnade said. “That's 
what Trump voters were | 
doing. What seems to be | 
a reckless decision for you 
might not be a reckless de- 
cision to them. [In places 
with] a lot of addiction and 
despair, it’s not surprising 
that there’s a lot of Trump 
supporters.” 

He also introduced the 
concept of a “faux meritoc- 
racy,” inwhich low-income 
recipients are expected to 
climb the economic hier- 
archy themselves. How- 
ever, Arnade points out 
that they often do not have 
the means, 


the insidi- 


celebrate people who do 
that, but the flip side of 
that story is that if you 
didn’t make it out [of pov- 
erty], it’s your fault. If we 
claim a meritocracy, we're 
saying that the people at 
the bottom deserve to be 
there. That’s humiliating.” 

Arnade also highlight- 
ed some problems he has 
with the Democratic Par- 
ty’s platform. He said that 
the Democrats address the 
concept of white privilege, 
but fail to help the work- 
ing class economically. 

Arnade criticized the 
Democrats’ approach to- 
ward the white working 
class. 

“The Democrats need 
to cut their ties with Wall 
Street, they need to re- 
think their concepts of 
free trade, and they need 
to ask the working class 
what they want, listen 


to them and provide for | 


them to be a true party of 
the working class, not just 
a party that is kind of for 
the working class but re- 
ally for Wall Street; | AT 
nade said. — 

. For Arnade, education 
is the primary step in pro- 
viding economic stability 
and meaningful employ- 
ment. 

“The biggest divide 
in our country is educa- 
tion. Presently, for a lot of 
people in certain commu- 
nities, getting a good edu- 
cation is often a matter of 


birth luck, it’s a matter of 
~ location,” Arnade said. 


“1 would like there to be 
‘more equal access to edu- 


of ate 


cation for Seadnc, & q 
e ‘ 
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Former Wall St. trader Prof. talks Astan American politics in Trump era 


CHUNG, From Al 


| of Education and Out 


reach for the Inter-Asian 


| Council Evelyn Ho shared 


how being labeled and 


| portrayed as the “model 


minority” contributes to 
that apathy and erases 
some of the legitimate 
struggles the community 
faces. 

“Unfortunately, we in- 
ternalize this belief that 
we are the ‘better ones.’ 


| We too start to believe 


there’s nothing ~ really 
wrong with the way we’re 
being treated, because at 
least it’s a ‘positive ste- 
reotype,” she wrote inan 


| email to The News-Letter. 


Ho pointed out specific 
instances where Asian 
Americans still face dis- 
crimination. 

“All the while, there 
are impoverished ethnic 
groups within the AAPI 
community,” she wrote. 
“We are oul a target 


whitewashing for proper 
media representation.” 

Chung went on to de- 
scribe the common im- 
pulse for people to pub- 
licly separate themselves 
from others in order to 
protect themselves. 

As an example, she 
cited how Korean Ameri- 
cans reacted to Japanese - 
internment in the United 
States. 

Rather than lobbying 
against the Japanese in- 
ternment, Korean Ameri- 
cans wore badges iden- 
tifying them as Korean 
making it clear that they 
were to not be subjected 


COURTESY OF OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL AFFAIRS 
| Chung guided a roundtable discussion on the history and politics of Asians in America on Tuesday. 


to that same internment. 

This sentiment is also 
expressed by legal im- 
migrants wanting to dis- 
sociate themselves from 
undocumented  immi- 
grants, particularly dur- 
ing Trump’s campaign 
and after his election. 
Chung argued that this 
practice impedes prog- 
ress. 

“Some East Asians 
think being the ‘model 
minority’ is a good thing, 
so they distinguish them- 
selves from other minori- 
ties in America,” Chung 
said. “There’s a tendency 
to save yourself, protect 
your own skin. But in 
the end, as we all know, 
very little advancement 
happens from that, from 
looking out for yourself 
and not really thinking 
about the public good.” 

Chung then introduced 
the topic of identity-based 
politics. She noted that a 


something ~ that comes 
naturally to people and is 
easy to rally behind. 

Chung said __ that 
groups for AAPI students 
on campus, like the Inter- 
Asian Council, are ap- 
pealing because they of- 
fer a sense of comfort and 
solidarity. 

In this environment, 
according to Chung, it’s 
easy for a student to feel 
like they are able to talk 
freely without having to 
explain themselves. 

Chung recalled a sem- 
inar she taught in which 
she believed racial iden- 


tity played a key factor in 
facilitating the comfort- 
able atmosphere among 
students. 

She explained _ that 
even though the seminar 
was quite large, every- 
body was comfortable 
speaking because the 
group was predominantly 
Asian-American women. 

“There was a sense of 
‘Tm not going to be judged, 
I'm not going to be a mi- 
nority speaking at this mo- 
ment,” she said. “So you 
don’t feel that weight that 
you usually feel as a minor- 
ity, and it sort of empowers 
you to be assertive.” 

According to Chung, 
it is simpler and easier to 
form coalitions based on 
identities because stand- 
ing in solidarity is the 
defense against the po- 
tential hazard of a racially 
fuelled hate crimes. 

Jian-Ming Hou, a psy- 
eee and coordinator 
Reel VICeS r intern 


seling Center, was also 
present at the roundtable. 
Hou, who specializes in 
working with students of 
Asian origin offered a psy- 
chological viewpoint 

“From a mental health 
perspective, it’s impor- 
tant for students to bond 
with a group of people 
similar to them,” he 
said. “Getting together 
is important for identity. 
People tend to feel lost 
when they’re in a foreign 
environment without any 
familiarity.” 

The group concluded 
by discussing actions 
that could be taken to 


ati ion- a 
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support and strength- 
en the Asian American 
community. 

Chung mentionéd 
several such actions as 
doing volunteer work 
in the Asian-American 
community, promoting 
AAPI campus groups 
and activities, discuss- 
ing politics and matters 
of race with peers and 
challenging stereotypes. 

Senior Helena Chung 
advocated for the reading 
and promoting of Asian- 
American literature. She 
spoke about the signifi- 
cance of Asian-American 
literature in the context of 
contemporary American 
society and the literature’s 
cultural significance. 

“If we consider litera- 
ture to. be the very best 
that has been thought and 
said, what does it say that 
AAPI voices have been 
historically excluded from 
this canon?” she said. 
“AAPI novelists, filmmak- 
ers, artists, poets create 
ethnic and racial diversity 
in the landscape of con- 
temporary and past art.” 

She related literature 
to establishing one’s iden- 
tity in today’s political cli- 
mate. 

“The reading and writ- 
ing of literature is a way of 
saying, ‘Im here. I have a 
voice. I matter/” she said. 
“And with the reality of 
Trump’s America, it’s im- 
portant to know that.” 

Prof. Chung concluded 
by stressing that the bot- 
tom line is to avoid politi- 
cal apathy. 

“One of the most fun- 
damental steps is: Don’t 
be apathetic about poli- 
tics. Politics, in the end, 

alfecis us imum everyday. 
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avoid by not causing trou- 
ble. We can’t afford to be 
apathetic about it.” 

Senior Sung Park 
found the event to be a 
good opportunity for 
greater in-depth discus- 
sion with faculty. 

“T obviously enjoyed 
the talk. I think events 
like that are important 
to promoting faculty- 
student relations,” he 
said. “I think it’s inter- 
esting that we were pro- 
vided the opportunity 
to talk outside the class- 
room about issues and 
ideas relevant to current 
events.” 


- 
; 


Sexual assault survivor fa lor intersectionalily 


WAGATWE, From Al 
Last year, Wanjuki 
launched the #JustSay- 
Sorry social media cam- 
paign. She did this by 
livestreaming a video 
of her burning a Tufts 
University - sweatshirt 
on Facebook, which gar- 
nered immediate atten- 
tion. 

She explained that 
this act was an attempt to 
shake up the idea‘of “re- 
spectability politics.” 

“T still deserve jus- 
tice, even if I burn things 
on the internet and 
livestream it,” Wanjuki 
said. “I still was sexually 
assaulted, I still endured 
a really messed up in- 
justice. Two injustices, 
right? Being sexually 
assaulted, being abused 
and then also having my 
school refuse to do any- 
thing about it.” 

Wanjuki said it will take 
everyone to fight against 
sexual violence in the same 


way that most people, in- 


tentionally or not, normal- 
ize and excuse the behaye 


ior of rapists. 


She said that excusing 
this behavior as “locker 
room talk” or because 


“boys will be boys” i 
offensive, because we 
should expect better of 
men. 


_ She referred to the pre-- 


vailing power structures 
upholding and perpetu- 
ating these norms. 

“We have to do differ- 
ent things to make sure 
that we're not implicitly 
allowing the status quo 
to continue,” Wanjuki 
said. “The status quo is 
allowing the people who 
are on top with the most 
power to keep on exerting 
that power. We can have a 
world free of sexual vio- 
lence.” 

SARU Outreach Chair 
Anna Hasche explained 
why she thinks inviting 
speakers like Wanjuki to 
speak on campus is im- 
portant. 

“There’s not a lot of 
public healing spaces 


or even public forums 


to talk about this is- 
sue,” Hasche said. “As- 
sault isn’t talked about 


enough, but also, when | 
it does happen, ined 
you're recovering, the 
way society makes you | 


feel about it, the messag- 
es you 


i: tiene: te rc 


in shame.” 
Hasche said that Wan- 
juki was a good speaker 


- to start Sexual Assault 


Awareness Month _be- 
cause her story intro- 
duced many different 
themes they wanted to 
highlight, particularly 
the intersectionality of 
the experiences of survi- 
vors. 

“Intersectionality — is 
definitely really impor- 
tant,” Hasche said. “With 
the variety of stories, it’s 
important to hear that 
you're not hearing this 
one narrative. Generally 
the stereotypical victim 
is some little, traditionally 
attractive white girl at a 
frat party, and then you're 
just excluding so many | 
people from that narra- 
tive, and that’s really not _ 
working to rece a com- | 
munity or m eople- 
feel supported. ine P hae 
er events hosted by SARU 
this month that w eee 
aif the ares sears 


tional event and an alcohol 
and consent campaign at 
Spring Fair. _ 

She said that kronaht 
these events SARU hopes | 
to provide a space for 
discussion and healing 
for survivors and ane 
alike. 

“Like [Wanjuki] 
talking about, ° finding, 
your voice,” Hasche said. 
“That's definitely some- 
thing a lot of people, es- 
pecially survivors, strug- 
gle with, and so I think 

events like this really cre- 
ate a space physically for 
that to happen and pro-_ 
mote that both emotion- | 


ally and also just through 
Mialogue. if! 
~Wanjuki said that. 


while finding her voice — 
was a difficult struggle F 
for her, she now hopes 
to encourage college stu-_ 5 
dents to join the fight 


ae against sexual violence ; 
ntioned oth- 


oncampus. 
_ “We can create s on 
--violence-free ipetatncs 3 ie! 
/ Wanjuki said. “We can* 
eo ig rat, it just Tt 


of us, and we all 
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Two SGA tickets compete for executive board positions in elections 
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COURTESY OF HOPFORWARD 


Innovation, inclusion, health and wellbeing are the three pillars of HopFoward’s election platform. 


SGA, FRoM Al 


mental health app, Atri- 
um. 

“I absolutely think 
mental health is some- 


thing that needs to be 
continuously addressed 
on campus,” Walinskas 
said. “Peer-based solu- 
tions are something that 
we should continue to 
look into and strength- 
en. 

Rosen hopes to bring 
the SGA closer to the stu- 
dent body by increasing 
their social media pres- 
ence. 

“What I want to do as 
secretary is really run a 
very active Facebook, In- 
stagram, Twitter account 
so that the students 
know what SGA is do- 
ing and also so that they 
can easily direct mes- 
sages to [SGA],” Rosen 
said. “If it’s a good idea, 
we'll take it into consid- 
eration.” 

HopForward also 
hopes to ease the relation- 
ship between _ students 
and the administration. 


“ewes @iThey™* that some of the 


administration’s recent 
actions, like the removal 
of covered grades and the 
new branding guidelines, 
have alienated the stu- 


dent body. 
Walinskas talked 
about SGA’s role in’ 


working with both the 
students. and the ad- 
ministration, and 
stressed the importance 
of empathizing with 
both groups. * 

“When you can sort of 
take the time to sort of 
step back and rationally 
understand the goals and 
the obstacles and the frus- 
trations that both the ad- 
ministration and students 
face... that’s the best way 
to reach a middle ground 
that’s productive and ben- 
eficial to everyone,” she 
said. 


HopForward supports | 


University - divestment 
from fossil fuels and ad- 
vocates for the adminis- 
tration to take more action 
in terms of sustainable in- 
frastructure and energy 
use. 

“Right now we have 
really good compost 
and... waste management 
programs on campus, 
but I think in order to 
adequately deal with the 
issue of climate change... 
[we need to address] 
how can we continue to 
reduce energy consump- 
tion on campus,” Walin- 
_ skas said. 

Regarding race and 
diversity, | HopForward 
promotes recognition 
and facilitation of diver- 
sity-focused student or- 
ganizations, as well as 
collaborations between 
organizations to advance 
discussions about. race 
and diversity. 

~Du and Walinskas 
said they were qualified 
for their positions be- 
cause of their experience 
as current SGA members, 
_ having served as execu- 
tive vice president and 


” 


she | 


freshman 
spectively. 
“T've built 


senator, c= 


a big net- 


work, both within the 
students and the ad- 
ministration,” Du _ said. 


“T look forward to fully 
taking the initiative to 
reach out even further 
through my new role as 
executive president.” 

Mansuria believes his 
experiences as a First- 
Year Mentor and as SAC 
commissioner will ben- 
efit his role as treasurer, 
if elected. 

Rosen counts his work 
as marketing chair of his 
fraternity Sigma Chi and 
his work as social me- 
dia chair for a PR firm 
among his qualifications 
for executive secretary. 

The other ticket, 
New Horizons, which 
includes Mebrahtu for 
executive president, 
Tsang for executive vice 
president, Doshi for ex- 
ecutive secretary and Tu 
for executive treasurer, 
discussed policies like 
maintaining the recently 


passed menstrual 
giene bill, creating new 
traditions of spirit and 
solidarity and imple- 


hy- ; 


menting a smoking ban. 

They also hope to in- 
stall an SGA committee 
for civic engagement. 

“By creating a com- 
mittee on civic engage- 
ment, we are essentially 
creating an SGA group 
completely dedicated to 
advocating for the pro- 
tection of student rights,” 
Tsang said. “We'll have 
SGA resources dedicated 
to ensure students are 
aware and fighting for 
issues of political activ- 
ism.” 

Another 
cus of the 


major  fo- 
New Hori- 


zons platform is mental. 


health, particularly how 
it relates to campus poli- 
cies and infrastructure. 
Tsang discussed dedi- 
cating specific spaces 
on campus to relaxation 
and socializing, separate 
from study spots like the 
library. 

Regarding student 
perception of SGA, Tsang 
and Mebrahtu agreed that 
SGA needs to have bet- 
ter transparency and ac- 


countability.. 


“No one really “hears” 


about what SGA does, 
and it’s not very trans- 


7 
| 
} 
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COURTESY OF NEW HORIZONS 


New Horizons’ platform includes improving civic engagement, SGA transparency and diversity and inclusion. 


parent on what it does or 
what it wants to do and 
what its goals are,” Me- 
brahtu said. “What we're 
trying to do is to increase 
accountability and find 
ways to be more open to 
the public.” 

New Horizons _ list- 
ed maintaining a more 
transparent website, 
livestreaming SGA meet- 
ings via Facebook and 
uploading the recordings 
to Blackboard as ways of 
increasing accountabil- 
ity. Doshi also advocated 
for using social media to 
encourage collaboration 
among SGA members. 

“We also want to make 
a huge social media push 
to make sure everyone 
knows what's happen- 
ing,” he said. “While col- 
laborating with the rest 
of the exec board, we also 
need to collaborate with 
the leaders that are cho- 
sen in SGA itself.” 

Tsang and Mebrahtu 
also discussed how New 
Horizons plans to address 
tensions between the ad- 
ainistration and the tac- 
ulty. They expressed frus- 
tration over the removal 
of covered grades, which 


they believe will threaten 
mental health on campus, 
as well as the University’s 
branding guidelines. 

They stressed their 
commitment to the stu- 
dent body and their will- 
ingness to push back 
against unpopular ad- 
ministration policies. 

“One of the impor- 
tant roles of SGA is to act 
as the bridge between 
the administrators and 
the students,” Tu said. 
“When students reach 
out to us, we have to 
work with the adminis- 
tration and staff to solve 
the issue and the prob- 
lems they raise.” 

New Horizons also ad- 
vocated for University di- 
vestment from fossil fuels 
and investment in renew- 
able energy. 

“We want to make 
sure that the University 
knows that there’s :an 
SGA resolution out there 
for this,” Tsang said. “We 
want to make sure that 
the administration fol- 
lows through on their 
promise to look at fossil 
fuel divestment as a seri- 
ous issue.” 

The ticket hopes to ad- 


dress diversity issues on 
campus by creating a di- 
versity council and work- 
ing with current cultural 
and diversity groups to 
discuss these issues with 
the faculty and adminis- 
tration. 

Additionally, Tu plans 
to continue working with 
the director of LGBT+ 
life, Demere Woolway, to 
investigate the new gen- 
der-neutral bathrooms on 
campus. 

All four members of 
the ticket have experi- 
ence in student govern- 
ment. Mebrahtu is cur- 
rently the sophomore 
class president, Tsang is a 
sophomore senator, Tu is 
a sophomore senator and 
class treasurer and Doshi 
is a freshman senator. ° 

“At the end of the day, 
student government isn’t 
just an institution or an 
organization, it’s a prom- 
ise,’ Tsang said. “It’s a 
promise to care, a prom- 
ise to devote oneself... 
wholly and completely, 
to the representation and 
advocation of the student 


' body. It’s a promise to be™ 


there for them, anytime 
and all the time.” 


Hopkins alum and war veteran promotes writing as therapy 


FAS, From Al 


| 1884 Memorial Day 
speech, “In Our Youth 
Our Hearts Were 
Touched With Fire,” 


where Holmes emphasiz- 
es the importance of sur- 
vivors bearing witness to 


“T think it’s an impor- 
tant lesson for everyone 
to take to heart. This is 
not just a lesson for com- 
mon veterans. It’s not 
just for veterans. Each 
of us should seek to cre- 
ate something of value, 


the lives and deaths of something true and 
those killed in war. hopeful and useful in the 
“Holmes events of 
tells us that : our lives.” 
warriors 7. Es He then 
have a re- | used writing went on to 
sponsibil- ~ . . compare 
ity to bring to get the Mages prittain to 
back this of the dead and pm OaA Es 
He p-Ownty : off, saying 
Capps thedishonored they both 
said. “To _1% strived to 
memorial- out of my head. better oth- 
ize -those — RON Capps, ers’ lives. 
who can “Anne 
no longer DIRECTOR OF wanted 
speak for VETER ANS (to create 
themselves. something 
What's im- WRITING PROJECT of value in 
plied in her life,” 
this idea is ~ Capps said. 


that those of us Phe sent 
these young men and 
women to war have a re- 
sponsibility to listen to 


these stories, to listen and 


to learn what was done in 
our names.” 

Capps said that aside 
from empowering people 
to tell their stories, VWP 
helps veterans make 
sense of their experienc- 
es. He referred to British 
writer and pacifist Vera 
Brittain, who is known 
for her memoir Testa- 
ment of Youth and spent 
the First World War just 
behind front lines as a 
nurse. 

“Vera teaches us that 

we must-all seek to cre- 
ate something of value 
in our lives,” Capps said. 


@ 


“The proof that she did is 
that we are all here honor- 
ing her memory tonight. 
Anne’s legacy, like that 
of Vera Brittain, is one of 
courage, of service to oth- 
ers and of seeking peace.” 

Capps went on to 
read excerpts from his 
memoir, Seriously Not All 
Right; Five Wars in Ten 
Years, where he describes 
a close brush with sui- 
cide and feeling obliged 
to hide his trauma to 
continue his military ser- 
vices. 

“\ had my bosses fooled, 


I had my family friends 


fooled,” he said. “I had 
pretty much everybody 
fooled because I wanted to 
be there. I wanted to be do- 
ing this work.” 


_ the 


‘master of 


He explained how con- 
ventional therapy proved 
ineffectual for him, while 
writing helped him con- 
trol his trauma. 

“T quite literally wrote 
my way home,” he said. 
“T used writing to get the 
images of the dead and 
the dishonored out of my 
head and onto the page 
where I could control 
them. Either you control 
the memory or the mem- 
ory controls you.” 

Noting that therapists 
use writing in their prac- 
tices, he expressed his 
desire for writing thera- 
Py programs in Ameri- 
can colleges and univer- 
sities, suggesting that 


‘Hopkins should act as a 


pioneer. 

“We have one of the 
top rated hospitals in 
America, we have the 
number three rated med- 
ical school in America,” 
he — said. 
“We have 
the Writ- 
ing Semi- 
nars, that 
is one of 
two 
top M.EB.A. ° 
Diert Ont 
grams in- 
America. 
Wouldn’t 
you think 
this is the 
place to 
begin the 


arts and 
science 
in writ- 
ing ther- § 
apy pro- 
gram?” 
Fresh- 


man and FAS program- 
ming associate Kiana 


‘Boroumand appreciated 


the way Capps’ speech 
highlighted ways writing 
could be used. 

“Tm a big believer in 
writing as a healing meth- 


_ od, and I think that’s also 


not talked about,” she 
said. “So we have astigma 
[around] mental health 
care, which is so impor- 
tant in all spheres, but we 
also have a stigma around 
the liberal arts and what 
the role of writing is.” 

Junior Mary Gronkie- 
wicz, who comes from a 
military family, felt the 
talk was relevant ona per- 
sonal level. 

“T remember being little 
and my grandpa, my par- 
ents talking about people 
they knew who struggled 
with PTSD, who struggled 
with other things, who, for 
a lack of a better word, had 


% 


to suck it up and hide it 
under the table a little bit,” 
she said. “For me, organi- 
zations like this can do a 
lot of good and really help 
change the way we think 
about mental health, not 
just for veterans, but for 
other people who have ex- 
perienced mental trauma.” 

Junior Isabella Bowker 
was interested in learning 
how non-profit organiza- 
tions like VWP developed. 

“This isn’t a perspec- 
tive I encounter on a 
daily basis, and I’m really 
interested in the mecha- 
nisms behind _ social 
movements,” she Said. A 
think his experience cou- 
pled with the little nitty 
gritty details on how 
they set up this really ef- 
fective organization to 
me is interesting as some- 
one who wants to get into 
working with non-profits 
in the future.” 


COURTESY OF SAMANTHA SETO 
pee of Capps’ book Seriously Not Alright were sold at the FAS event in Mudd hall. 
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By KELSEY KO 
News & Features Editor 


Students celebrated 
Holi, the Hindu festival of 
colors that marks the ar- 
rival of spring, by throw- 
ing colored powder on the 
Beach on Sunday, April 2. 

Junior Anwesha 
Dubey, one of the organiz- 
ers of Holi and co-presi- 
dent of the Hindu Student 
Council, described her 
own experiences with the 
festival outside of Hop- 
kins and why she appre- 
ciate what it represents. 

“Holi is such a huge fes- 
tival in India. I can’t speak 
for other Hindus, but I 
look forward to it every 
single year,” she wrote in 
an email to The. News-Let- 
ter. “My entire neighbour- 
hood community would 
come out to play Holi. It 
didn’t matter if yesterday 
you were family, neigh- 
bours, or strangers 
during Holi, we were all 
together brothers and sis- 
ters, and anyone was fair 
game for a color attack.” 

Sophomore Shravya 
Gogula, who had antici- 


~ COURTESY NAINA RAO 
Students threw colored powder at each another on the Beach last Sunday as part of Holi. 


pated the festival, attend- 
ed Holi for the first time 
this year. 

“This was my first time 
attending a Holi event, and 
I was so excited to go given 
that I’ve seen it play out in 
so many Indian movies 
and had heard so much 
about it from family and 
friends,” Gogula wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“I loved being a part of the 
excitement and being a 
part of a crowd that wasn’t 
shy to go up to people they 
didn't know and throw 
color all over them.” 

Gogula enjoyed seeing 
her culture come alive on 
campus. 

“Holi has a huge signif- 
icance in the Hindu cul- 
ture, and signifies a major 
change, and I can definite- 
ly say it was a great way 
to see the changes that the 
spring season brings to 
Hopkins,” she wrote. 

Dubey described the lo- 
gistics of planning the fes- 
tival and how they. made 
improvements to it this 
year so that students could 
have a better time. 

“This year we tried a 
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Hopkins celebrates Hindu festival of colors Uni. updates Its new 
branding guidelines 


different 
technique 
of distrib- 
uting the 
Holi col- 
ors, which 
] think 
really 
helped not 
only the 
efficiency 
in distrib- 
uting, but 
also _ the 
amount of 
fun people 
had,” she 
wrote. “In 
previous 
years, we had long lines 
and really rationed the 
colors. This year, we got 
almost triple the amount 
of color, and I think hav- 
ing unlimited access to 
colors really helped the 
general ambiance of the 
event.” 

Dubey explained that 
because students orga- 
nize Holi annually, orga- 
nizers have tried to outdo 
themselves each year. 

“Tf ideas did not pan out 
the way we hoped at the 
event, we have a chance 
to redeem ourselves and 
troubleshoot,” she wrote. 
“Every year, Holi also gets 
bigger because we think of 
new ways to advertise or 
decide to add just another 
small element that makes 
a huge difference.” 

Sophomore Ruchita 
Kothari also attended Holi 
for the first time this year 
and liked the fact that the 
event was diverse. She saw 
people who came from In- 
dia, as well as American 
students of different races 
and backgrounds, coming 
together. 

“1 think a lot of the stu- 


jhsph.edu/feel-good 


dents were grad students 
that are from India, and 
to them it’s definitely a 
piece of home because 
it’s such a huge thing in 
India,” she said. “It was 
also really cool to see non- 
Indian people who just 
came with their friends. 
There were some people 
I knew that weren’t In- 
dian, and they were hav- 
ing more fun than other 
people, since it’s very new 
to them.” 

Kothari noticed 
that even strangers at the 
festival were open and 
friendly. 

“1 think what surprised 
me the most is that as soon 
as you go, people you don't 
even know wish you hap- 
py Holi and throw colors at 
you,” she said. “It’s a very 
universal event. Even if 
you don’t know people at 
all, it’s still about coming 
together and having fun.” 

Dubey echoed this sen- 
timent, describing how 
she has seen students on 
campus interact different- 
ly and more openly with 
each other during Holi. 
Dubey feels these interac- 
tions spreads message of 
love, acceptance and cel- 
ebration that Holi offers. 

“In those moments I 
feel like I’m celebrating 
true Holi,” she wrote. 
“Especially since Holi 
signifies so many differ- 
ent and beautiful con- 


also 


cepts: the beginning of | 


spring, the celebration 
of color, the triumph 
of good over evil, and, 
what I feel is the most 
important, equality of all 


people. Because by the | 


end of Holi, there’s no 
black or white or brown, 
just rainbow.” 
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By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


The University released 
updates to the Homewood 
Student Affairs (HSA) 
branding guidelines, on 
Friday, March 31. Many 
undergraduate student 
had expressed 
frustration with the origi- 
guidelines, which 
limited their use of the 
Hopkins name and _ ico- 


| nography. 


The revised branding 
guidelines clarify areas 
of confusion, but the poli- 


| cies remain largely un- 


changed. Groups may still 
only use iterations of the 


| Hopkins name to specify 


location unless they also 
specify that they are a stu- 
dent organization. 
However, the updated 
guidelines state that orga- 
nizations may use the word 


| “club” instead of “student 
| group” to indicate they are 
| student run. Groups may 


also keep their acronyms 
so long as they have an of- 
ficial name. that complies 
with the guidelines. 

In addition to the up- 
dated branding guidelines, 
the University also sent out 


| a Frequently Asked Ques- 


tions (FAQ) document to 
respond to common con- 
cerns raised by students. 
Senior President of the 


| Johns Hopkins Outdoor 


Club (JHOC) Nicole Israel- 
Meyer appreciated the 
University’s willingness to 
respond to complaints. 
“The new policies are 
much clearer, and the fre- 
quently asked questions 
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sheet helped address a lot 
of the concerns that we 
originally had,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “We are happy to 
hear that since JHOC has 
club in the name, no fur- 
ther action has to be taken.” 

Many students were 
upset by the language iff 
the original document, 


specifically its emphasig 
on “Respecting the Johns, 


Hopkins brand.” Some felt 


that the University was im® 
plying that students disre 
spected or misrepresented, 
the Hopkins name. In the’ 
updated guidelines, that 
phrase has been changed: 
the’ 


to “Strengthening 
Johns Hopkins brand.” 

Rebecca Black, co-pres- 
ident of the JHU Modern 
Dance Company, was 
not impressed with the 
amended language. 

“J don’t think asking stu- 
dent groups to change their 
names is strengthening the 
Hopkins brand,” she said. 

Sophomore Class Sena- 
tor AJ Tsang commended 
the University for adjust 
ing the guidelines but 
criticized its failure to 
communicate effectively, 
and openly with students. 
when first implementing 
the branding policy. 

“Student group feed- 
back should be included’ 
in any changes made to 
school. policy,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Students are the 
center of the University, 
and to ignore their input 
is to reject the very foun= 
dations on which we've 

built Johns Hopkins.” Fa 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredi 
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ble mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


Why Jean Grey deserves a better story arc Ellen Bass explores 
resilience in “Enough” 


Catherine Palmer 
Cat’s Corner 


ver spring 
break my 
parents and 
[ embarked 
on the ambi- 
tious project of watching 
as much of Marvel's eight- 
movie X-Men franchise as 
possible in order ‘to jump 
on the bandwagon and 
go see Logan, the ninth, 
critically acclaimed install- 
ment, in theaters. I was 
home in suburban Phila- 
delphia, not Cancun. There 
wasn't much else to do. 

And it was totally worth 
it. Logan is incredible. But 
that’s not why I’m writing 
this article. I'm writing this 
because of my frustration 
with the franchise's treat- 
ment of one of its central 
female characters, Jean 
Grey, and my hope that she 
will get a better storyline 
in the franchise’s ongoing 
prequel series. 

For those unfamiliar 
with the series, which be- 
gan with 2000's X-Men, it 
tells the story of human 
mutants, who are born 
with superhuman abilities 
as a result of evolutionary 
genetic mutations. The X- 
Men is a team of mutants 
who serve as peacekeep- 
ers between mutants and 
human beings and are led 
by Professor Charles Xavi- 


er (Patrick Stewart). Pro-  tiful and enc 
ing to Jean's arc, although 
her death was, of course, 
upsetting. But immensely 
more upsetting was what 
happened after she was 
miraculously 
in 2006's X-Men: The Last 


fessor X is a telepath who 
helps the X-Men and child 
mutants who attend his 
Xavier School. for Gifted 
Youngsters learn to con- 
trol their powers and use 
them for good. 

The X-Men __ include 
Storm (Halle Berry), who 
can control the weather; 
Scott, aka Cyclops (James 
Marsden), whose eyes 
emit optic blasts kind of 
like lasers; Logan, aka The 
Wolverine (an ab-licious 
Hugh Jackman), who has 
metal claws; and Jean 
(Famke Janssen), who has 
telekinetic powers. 


Jean is the most pow- 
erful mutant of them all, 
including Professor X. Al- 
though she is unaware of 
the full extent of her abili- 
ties for many years, she 
knows enough to be wary 
of using them, which fre- 
quently leads her to expe- 
rience self-doubt. But she 
always steps up when it 
comes to helping those 
she cares about like Scott, 
her long-time boyfriend, 
and Logan, a jaded new- 
comer-turned-friend who 
develops feelings for her. 

In fact it is her selfless- 
ness and compassion that 
are Jean’s most powerful 
and superhuman abilities 
as demonstrated at the 
end of X2; X-Men United 
(2003). Af 


Professor X had years ago 
put mental barriers in 
Jean’s mind to separate her 
normal personality from 
a dark, psychotic part of 
her that he refers to as the 
Dark Phoenix. When she 
sacrificed herself, this per- 
sonality was apparently 
unleashed and somehow 
brought her back to life. 
Enraged by Professor 
X's attempt to control her, 
Jean unleashes her full 
power and ends up killing 
him. She then joins forces 
with Magneto (Ian McKel- 
lan), a metal-bending mu- 
tant who believes mutants 
should take their rightful 
place as lords over the in- 
ferior human race. He also 
promises that he will never 
try to control 


ter rescuing 
a group of 


Her selflessness 


her. Magne- 
to leads an 


Xavier's stu- : assault on 
dents who and compassion a __ research 
had __ been ’ facility that 
biinapped anne Jean’s most jas just de- 
by military powerful and veloped 
scientists a cure to 
for _ experi- superhuman mutanism. 
mental pur- abiliti When _ the 
ilities. 
poses, the X- Mtoe X-Men _ar- 


Men_ board 
their plane 
home just as the facility's 
dam breaks, unleashing a 


deadly tidal wave. 


Naturally the plane's 


electrical system fails right 
then and Jean realizes the 
only way to save everyone 
is to start the plane herself 
while also diverting the 
water long enough to get it 
safely in the air. So she sto- 
ically and inconspicuously 
exits the plane before Scott 
and Logan can stop her 
and gives her life to save 
her friends. 


resurrected 


Stand and becomes a psy- 


chotic mass murderer. 


First she brutally vapor- 


izes Scott for no apparent 
reason, and then she pass- 
es out. When Storm and 
Logan eventually catch 


up with her, they take her 


back to Professor X’s man- 


sion, the team’s base of op- 
erations. There we find out 
that, unbeknowst to Jean, 


rive to inter- 
vene, all hell 
breaks lose. Eventually sol- 
diers armed with the cure 
arrive to stop the mutants, 
sending Jean into an un- 
controllable fit of rage that 
terrifies even Magneto. She 
vaporizes all the soldiers 
and even some mutants. 
Wolverine, who has en- 
hanced healing abilities, 
is the only who can get 
close enough to stop her, 
and he knows what has 
to be done. In an absurdly 
short and emotionally flat 
f 


somewhat Jean. To be fair 
Logan breaks down as he 
cradles her dying body, 
but the scene is still anti- 
climactic as hell. 

So here are my problems 
with this storyline. First, 
what reason do we have 
to believe that Jean has al- 
ways had this psychopath- 
ic alternative personality 


-or, in other words, that she 


has always been inherently 
evil? To be fair, Marvel did 
publish comics with a Dark 
Phoenix storyline back in 
the ‘70s in which Jean was 
corrupted by her powers 
and also turned into amass 


"as a teenager fearful 0 


murderer. But guess what? 
They later retconned that 
storyline in favor of one in 
which the Dark Phoenix 
takes Jean’s form but isn’t 
actually her, making Jean 
completely blameless. 
Second, Jean has no 
opportunity for redemp- 
tion. She shows virtually 
no internal struggle while 
committing such atrocities, 


making her desire to sacri- 


fice herself at the end seem 
random and making her 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


actions much worse. Even | 


though she asks Logan to 
kill her, he is ultimately the 
hero because he approach- 
es her with the intent to kill 
regardless of being asked. 

And to put this into con- 
text, even in the retconned 
Dark Phoenix comic, the 
evil Jean Grey comes to 
a moment of realization 
and takes her own life be- 
fore she hurts anyone else. 
She’s given the dignity of 
saving the day rather than 
letting someone else to do 
it for her. 

Ultimately the storyline 
proved so controversial 
that one of the screenwrit- 
ers of The Last Stand later 
wrote X-Men: Days of Fu- 
ture Past (2014), which cre- 
ated a new timeline, com- 
pletely erasing the events 
of The Last Stand from 
history and leaving Jean, 
Scott and Professor X alive 
and well at the end movie. 

The question now is 
whether history will re- 
peat itself again in this 
new timeline. The X-Men 
franchise began a prequel 
series in 2011, featuring 
the origin stories of Xavier, 
Magneto and the X-Men. 
Apoca- 


powers and a “dark pow- 
er growing inside [her],” 
strongly suggesting that 
another Dark Phoenix is 
coming down the pike. 


If they are going to | 


establish a basis for Jean 
having a darker side, 
which the original tril-. 
ogy failed to do, I think 
I could get on board. But 
the producers and writ- 
ers would do well to keep 
in mind that there’s a big 
difference between Jean 
becoming . overwhelmed 
by her power and becom- 
ing evil. 


n honor of National 

Poetry Month, I de- 

cided to go through 

the various Poem- 

a-Day emails I’ve 

received within the past 

| year, and I stumbled upon 

one poem that I had previ- 

_ ously marked as a favorite: 
| “Enough” by Ellen Bass. 

At its core this poem, 
like all poems, is about 
emotions. In this particular 
case the speaker struggles 
with her mother-in-law’s 
worsening dementia. 
However most of the poem 
doesn’t mention demen- 
| tia specifically but instead 
| highlights parts of every- 
| day life that seep through 
the speaker’s resolve and 
| cause her to question the 
| purpose of living. In fact 
the only time the speaker 
| explicitly refers to the de- 
| mentia is through the line 
“she can’t remember who's 
alive and dead.” 

Instead what I love is 
that Bass infuses the rest 
of the poem with a strong 
sense of the speaker’s 
voice and emotions — 
weariness, regret and a 
tiny bit of hope — rather 
than focu 


NM pani Or th 


state of mind and the po- 
| em’s meaning. 

For example as_ the 
speaker thinks about, suf- 
focating herself, she real- 
izes, “I wouldn’t have to / 
move our Weber. I could 
just slide / down the stuc- 
co to the flagstones.” 

The speaker is con- 
sumed by her own wea- 
ry acceptance and tries 
to.convince herself that 


nient. And in the final 
‘stanza, in what are prob- 
ably my favorite lines, the 
| speaker ponders, “Oxy- 


Fact checking: why it’s important even for student media 


Jacqui Neber 
In Review 


his past ‘Sun- 

day, April 2, 

was___Interna- 

tional Fact- 

Checking 
Day. The annual cel- 
ebration is promoted by 
The Poynter Institute’s 
own International Fact- 
Checking Network and 
various fact-checking or- 
ganizations around the 
world. Alexios Mantzar- 
lis, director of Poynter's 
Fact-Checking Network 
described the day: “Inter- 
national Fact-Checking 
Day is not a single event 


but a rallying cry for. 


more facts — and fact- 

checking — in politics, 

journalism and everyday 
life,” he said. 

As a student journalist 

I understand the impor- 
y 


, 


tance of checking the facts: 
There are serious conse- 
quences if a publication 
gets something wrong, 
and printing incorrect facts 
has the potential to dam- 
age both reputations and 
whole lives. Fact-checking 
is one of the most essential 
principles of journalism. 
Some of the most in- 
fluential magazines and 
newspapers have their 
own fact-checking de- 
partments. One such 
publication is where I 
hope to work one day, 
The New Yorker (shame- 
less aspiration plug, 
oops). There is an entire 
department dedicated to 
ensuring that the maga- 
zine doesn’t get any of 


its famously complicated - 


work wrong, which I 
hope help drives home 
the importance of know- 
ing your facts. 

If you don’t work in 
the industry, you might 
think that fact-check- 
ing is simply verifying 
whether a statement is 
true or false. And for 
some statements, this 
idea rings true — but 
for stories with more nu- 
ance, fact-checking be- 


comes more about deter- 
mining the soundness of 
a narrative. Peter Canby, 
a contributor and former 
fact-checking director at 
The New Yorker, describes 
the process eloquently, 
in terms of more than 
just right or wrong. 
“People who have nev- 
er been involved in jour- 
nalism, in fact-checking, 
think the world is divided 
into facts and opinions, 
-and checkers just deal 
with the facts,” he said. 
“For us the bigger com- 
plexity is what we think 
of as fact-based opinions... 
The way you construct 
an argument, if there are 
“egregious missing ingre- 


dients to it, then it’s some- 
thing we bring up.” 
The modern _ fact- 


checker is trusted with 
so much more than just 
fact-checking. They have 
become essential compo- 
nents of successful pub- 
lications and often keep 
writers on their toes, 
maintaining an interest- 
ing dialogue with both 
‘writers and editors, and 
pushing pieces to print in 


» unique ways. 
At The News-Letter we 


don’t have our own fact- 
checking department 


(that would be quite the . 


luxury). Our section edi- 
tors must do all of the 
heavy lifting when it 
comes to facts and narra- 
tives. While our editors 
are excellent, the paper 
has gotten things wrong, 
and we must pay similar 
consequences to that of a 
professional newspaper. 
Fact-checking _deter- 


Fact checking is done at all le 
. v7 , —* 4 


\ 


levels of 


mines whether Ty Dolla 
$ignis spelled with anS or 
a $, whether all the events 
in an important news se- 
quence are chronologi- 
cal and whether I spelled 
Peter Canby’s name cor- 
rectly in this piece. 

All of this is crucial to 
the daily operation, repu- 
tation and dignity of The 
News-Letter, not just on 
International Fact-Check- 
ing Day but every day. 


sing on the dis- 


death would be conve-— 


gen, oxygen, the cry of the 
body — and you always 
want to give it / what 
it wants. But I must say 
no — / enough, enough / 
with more tenderness / 
than I have ever given to 
a lover.” 

She realizes that after 
a certain point, it has be- 
come easier for her to con- 
template dying than to 
continue suffering. And 
yet she also laments that 

“It will never be enough... 
Oh blame life. That we 
just want more. / Sum- 
mer rain. Mud: A cup of 
tea... And hot showers, oh 
lovely, lovely hot show- 
ers.” She asks herself “this 
little hat of life, how will I 
bear / to take it off while I 
can still reach up?” 

It's here that simple 
mentions of everyday 
joys like hot showers and 
drinking tea evoke such 
great emotion and pity 
in the reader since we all 
can relate.to these simple 
pleasures. Bass reveals the 
transience of the speaker’s 
thoughts of suicide, her 
vulnerability springs from . 
her despair with these poi- 
gnant images. 

In fact the imagery 
she uses shifts between 
concrete descriptions of 
nature and memories, be- 
tween external reminders 
of why she is still alive and 
more speculative figura- 
tive language as she won- 
ders whether death is the 
next step in grieving and 
when it might be okay to 
say “enough.” ; 


LAS 


regarding the speaker and 
her mother-in-law’s strug- 
gles. For example we hear 
very little about the actual 
mother-in-law in a poem 
that’s supposedly about 
how this family is deal- 
ing with her dementia. We 
never know whether the 
speaker actually commits 
suicide. We don’t know 
what would happen to her 


mother-in-law if she does. 


At first I grappled with 
the idea that the speaker’s 
thoughts of suicide were 
selfish, but what I think 
this poem is trying to say 
is that suffering is rela- 
tive only to yourself. I like 
the idea that the speaker 
grants us a small glimpse 
into her internal emotion- 
al struggle, reminding 
us that a lot of the pain 
caused by an incurable 
disease is collateral. 

After reading this 
poem, I decided to look up 
Ellen Bass. I came across 
more of her poetry, which 
she has also published in 
poetry collections, online. 
Once again, Bass heightens 
readers’ visual awareness 
by weaving strong and un- 

expected images together 
to challenge readers’ per- 
ceptions of everyday ac- 
tivities, actions and objects. 

In her poem “Saturn’s 


Rings,” for example, Bass 
laments “the world break- 
ing / like glass under a 
microscope, / the way it 
doesn’t crack all at once, / 
but spreads out from the 
damaged cavities.” 

_ For National Poetry 
Month I highly encourage 
those who want to read 
more poetry to subscribe 


| to Poem-a-Day through 


the Academy of American 
Poets. What I appreciate 


1 | about the Poem-a-Day 


feature is that it showcas- 


| es not only famous classic 


poets, but also fresh con- 
| temporary poets, many 


: have never heard 


on 


| Perhaps you'll find an 
ie 
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The GOP attempt to appeal the ACA was a joke 


Alicia Badea 
Political Compass 


f a certain group of 
Republican lawmak- 
ers has proven any- 
thing in 2017, it’s that 
their political petti- 
ness knows no bounds. 
The health care bill de- 
bacle reinforced, in no un- 
certain terms, the Repub- 
lican attitude toward the 
Affordable Care Act (ACA) 
during Obama’s presiden- 
tial terms. Namely, they 
opposed it for the pri- 
mary reason that it came 
from the opposition party 
and specifically from the 
Obama administration. 
(Yes, they even originally 
scheduled the repeal/re- 
place vote date to be on the 
anniversary of the ACA.) 
If these Republican 
lawmakers truly were 


ideologically and prag- 
matically opposed to the 
ACA, then they should 
have cogitated on the 


problem of health care and 
perhaps begin formulat- 
ing new solutions during 
the seven years that they 
had. Granted, specific leg- 
islators change, new politi- 
cians are elected and party 
priorities shift — this is all 
true. 

But, as a body, the Re- 
publican Party has ada- 
mantly and unrelentingly 
voiced its opposition to 
the ACA for the last sev- 
en years. It was one of 
Trump’s campaign promis- 
es, of course, to repeal and 
replace it. One would think 
that the Republican Party 
would've drawn up at least 
a few original ideas. 

The result — the Ameri- 
can Health Care Act — re- 
sembled a did-it-the-night- 
before kind of job. The 
Republicans knew _ that, 
without 60 Senators on 
their side, they would nev- 
er have a chance of fully re- 
pealing and replacing the 
ACA, even if they did have 
a real plan. Instead they 
used the budget recon- 
ciliation process (passing 
budget resolutions in both 
House and Senate) to allow 
changes to the ACA. 

This method would 
prevent a filibuster from 
Democrats, since budget- 
related legislation has cer- 
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Paul Ryan supported the passing of the new Republican health care bill. 


tain restrictions on voting 
and debating that. other 
legislation does not. But 
this inherently affects the 
kind of changes that can 
permissibly be made; The 
changes must somehow 
affect the budget and how 
the federal government 
spends and collects money. 

Why did Republicans 
use this method? Because it 
was the quickest way and, 
presumably, the most prac- 
tical. Perhaps under a dif- 
ferent president they might 
have felt less of a rush, but 
the political dimension of 
the 2016 campaign cannot 
be discounted. 

Trump’s promise to 
“immediately” reform 
health care undoubtedly 
put the party that now 
held majorities in both 
houses under great pres- 
sure. And, after seven 
years of denouncing ACA 
as the “devil’s work,” a 
new Republican health 
plan would be a major po- 
litical achievement. 

Then the bill was so 
disastrously bad _ that 
Paul Ryan rushed to 
White House on March 
24 to inform Trump that 
it wouldn't have enough 
votes to pass. Some mod- 
erate Republicans had 
concerns over its changes 
to Medicaid and Medicare, 
which, combined with the 
other parts of the bill such 
as the “continuous cov- 
erage incentive,” would 
increase the number of 
uninsured people to 24 
million by 2026, according 
to the Congressional Bud- 


get Office’s report. 
Other hard-line con- 
servatives opposed the 


bill on the grounds that it 
was “Obamacare Lite” or 
“Obamacare 2.0.” It didn’t 
go far enough in remov- 
ing government restric- 
tions on the health care 
industry, apparently. 

One of the biggest dis- 
graces in the whole health 


care debacle, besides the 
bill itself, was Trump’s 
ultimatum on Thursday, 
March 23 toward the Re- 
publican Congressmen. 
His attitude of Fall in line, 
or I'm moving on’ reflects 
an appalling lack of care 
or concern for the Ameri- 
can people. 

Government is not a 
business, and bills are not 
simply “deals.” The presi- 
dent cannot “move on” 
from health care because 
he does not get his way. 
The millions of people 
whose fate concerning 
their health care lies pri- 
marily in-the legislation 
passed by Congress can- 


not “move on.” 
Trump’s ultimatum 
was fundamentally a 


face-saving political 
move. If the vote had suc- 
ceeded, he would have 
claimed a part in the vic- 
tory of repeal and replace 
that had been central to 
his campaign. If the vote 
had failed, as it undoubt- 
edly would have had it 
actually gone through, he 
would have already suffi- 
ciently distanced himself 
from Republican legisla- 
tors. 

The same holds true for 
the Republican lawmak- 
ers. If the bill had passed, 
they would have claimed 
a key political victory but 
would have had to face the 
consequences from their 
adversely affected con- 
stituents. If the bill had 
failed, they would have 
been saved the blame of 
being the instigators of 
millions of cost hikes, 
but they could point to 
Trump’s ultimatum as a 
time constriction. 

While people’s very 
lives .are--at- stake, the 

- legislative and executive 
branches play political 
games. It may not be a 
new phenomenon, but it 
is still a monumental dis- 
grace. 


Music to get you through our last lew weeks 


Juliana Veracka 
The Playlist 


don’t know about 
you, but I usually 
find the last full 
month of spring 
semester classes to 
be the most stressful. At 


least during finals most of 


us have more free time to 
write papers and cram for 
our classes. 

_ Right now we're in the 
thick of the semester with 
midterms and papers that 
need to be wrapped up 
by the end of the month 
while still consistently at- 
tending classes and extra- 
curriculars and handling 
various other mid-semes- 
ter responsibilities. 

With that in mind, I 
have created a playlist 
that reflects the erratic 
nature of my current 
schedule, which you 
hopefully find relatable. 
If you don’t, I hope it’s 

_ because you're much less 
put-upon than I current- 
ly am. No matter what, 
there might be some- 
thing on this list that 

speaks to you, Check it 
out! . 


“Oh Love” by Mis- 
_ terWives: Hey, look! It’s 


7 
nich 


, 


a new release! Honestly, I 
don’t usually have a lot of 
brand new music on these 
playlists, but I’m excited 
about this one. I went to see 
Panic! at the Disco in con- 
cert (quelle surprise) and 
MisterWives was one of the 
openers. They played this 
song, among others, from 
their upcoming album. 
This isn’t a promo for 
that, by the way, but I must 


. say Lam excited for it. This 


track has a great beat, and 
it’s also got a slight edge 
to it as well, which I think 
makes it perfect for spring- 
semester stress listening. 

“Elle me dit” by 
MIKA: I believe I’ve put 
at least one MIKA song 
on a playlist before, but 
this one is in French! The 
title means.“She tells me.” 
While it’s extremely up- 
beat, the lyrics are both 
sad and happy at the same 
time. The gist is that “she” 
(whoever she is) is telling 
the singer that he’s mess- 
ing up his life and, in the 
chorus, telling him to 
dance. 

When I was looking 
up the lyrics to this song, 
I wanted to see them in 
French because I’ve stud- 
ied the language for a 
while. The funny thing 
is that some things don’t 
translate as well into Eng- 
lish — but Google just 
did not want me to see 
the French lyrics. When I 


typed “lyrics in French” 


into the search _ bar, 
Google literally changed 


it to “lyrics in English.” 


4 


automatic translate func- 
tion that I had to turn off. 
I mean I know I’m not ex- 
actly fluent but give me 
some credit here. 

“Swear Jar” by Illy: 
Okay, this song is just su- 
per catchy. If you're feel- 
ing stressed, it might help 
you release some of your 
inner frustration, particu- 
larly if there are particular 
people who are pissing 
you off. You'll see what I 
mean when you get to the 
chorus. 

“Fire” by Barns 
Courtney: I like this song 
because it has an eerie feel 
to it. The chorus is pretty 
intense too, and I can see 
it being a good song to 
write a paper to. 

“Na Na Na” by My 
Chemical Romance: I 
don’t know about any of 
you, but for me this song is 


i 


» 


a throwback to high school. 
I remember at a party or 
wherever this would come 
on and everyone would 


- find the emo/punk rock 


part of their soul for about 
three minutes. Plus it’s 
about time I put some MCR 
on one of these lists. 

“Breath of Life” by 
Florence + the Machine: 
This song is epic, which can 
be good to listen to when 
you're feeling stressed and 
dramatic. It makes me feel 
badass, which can be help- 
ful at times. 

“Roundtable Rival” by 
Lindsey Stirling: Some- 
times you need music 
without lyrics to get you 
through the day. This song 
is super intense and beau- 
tiful to listen to. Let’s be 
real here, Is anything bet- 
ter than hardcore violin? 
I’m serious, it’s fantastic. 
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Thanks for always 


Shout out to spring: — 


have to arrive “ 


_ about me. 
all hate me so much? 


Shout Outs 
Shout out to 
my friends who 


read Today’s 
Announcements: 
Thanks for always letting 
me know where the free 


food is. 


Shout out to my 
roommate: | 


sharing groceries with 


me. ¥e 


— Your banana buddy 


Why do you always 


fashionably late? 
— Ijust wanna be warm! 


Why do 


you | 


— McCool Hall Pe 
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New Horizons will deliver the 
change that SGA needs 


Student government at Hop- 
kins needs to change. The Edi- 
torial Board has unfortunately 
seen the Student Government 
Association (SGA) stagnate, 
and students have undoubt- 
edly lost respect for this critical 
institution. But because SGA is 
the only official representative 
of students, it must regain their 
respect. 

Two full tickets have en- 
tered the race. Comprising New 
Horizons are Noh Mebrahtu for 
executive president, A] Tsang 
for vice president, Mi Tu for ex- 
ecutive treasurer and Rushabh 
Doshi for executive secretary. 
They are up against the Hop- 
Forward ticket, consisting of 
Anna Du-for executive presi- 
dent, Alex Walinskas for vice 
president, Kush Mansuria for 
executive treasurer and Lucas 
Rosen for executive secretary. 

In an uncertain age, espe- 
cially in our city of Baltimore, 
we need an Executive Board 
willing to be ambitious and 
prioritize SGA’s long-term tra- 
jectory. In this editorial, we will 
outline what needs to change, 
which ticket we support and 
why you should, too. 

SGA is not transparent. Few 
students are aware of its meet- 
ing times, the bills it passes 
and how it allocates the funds 
it receives every year from the 
University. Its website is out 
of-date, confusing and uninfor- 
mative. Meeting minutes and 
passed bills are rarely posted, 


that 
$20,000 every year. In the past 
week, our student government 
has spent several thousand dol- 
lars as the semester rushes to a 
close and half their budget re- 
mained unspent. 


We question why year rahe 


year out the same bills are pass- 
ing, funding the same groups. 
For example, a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Symposium’s 


(FAS) executive committee who 


is also an SGA senator intro- 
duced a bill giving $500 to his ~ 
own club for the symposium’s 
marketing materials. Is this not 
a conflict of interest? The next 
executive board must strive to 
eliminate conflicts of interest in 
SGA if it wants to earn the re- 
spect of students. 
Also, SGA has given FIJI, 
a fraternity, $1,000 to throw 
their annual “Islander” party. 
Members of SGA argued that 
because the event is open to all 
students, it was a good use of 
their funding. However, stu- 
dents under 21 cannot attend” 


e no idea and inclusion at Hopkins. The 
SGA’s budget is around Editorial Board hopes that who- 


for Executive Board convinced 
The News-Letter’s Editorial 
Board that they: are passionate, 
qualified and ready to lead. We 
commend the effort that they all 
put into their platforms and the 
campaign, and we wish them 
all the best of luck. 

The Editorial Board sup- 
ports both HopForward and 
New Horizons’ strong dedica- 
tion to improving communica- 
tion between the student body 
and SGA. While many executive 
board candidates have made 
similar promises in years past 
with no concrete change, we are 
confident that both tickets will 
strive to revamp SGA‘s website, 
Twitter and Facebook pages. We 
know that they will improve 
transparency by posting both 
detailed meeting minutes and 
bills as soon as they are passed. 

The Editorial Board also 
commends both tickets’ dedica- 
tion to reinforcing sustainabil- 
ity on campus and their strong 
support of the fossil fuel divest- 
ment movement, Refuel Our 
Future. The University must be 
a leader on combating climate 
change. 

We also support the two 
tickets’ dedication to improving 
the poor state of mental health 
on campus. Both teams have 
already worked with student 
groups like A Place to Talk and 
institutions like the Counseling 
Center, and convinced us that 
mental health will be a priority 
for their administrations. 

The tickets have both dedi- 


ever is elected will be a strong 
ally of the Black Lives Mat- 
ter movement, feminism and 
workers’ rights at Hopkins and 
will not hesitate to challenge the 
administration. 

The Editorial Board is en- 
dorsing the New Horizons 
ticket because of their dedica- 


tion to change and their stead- - 


fast commitment to fixing SGA’s 
current problems. We are confi- 
dent that, with New Horizons’ 


vision as the backbone, a strong 


executive board will be able to 
lead the student body. A vote for 
HopFoward’s vision is a vote to 
keep SGA moving in the same 
direction. a 


~ New Horizons’ platform is _ 
~ complex and too ambitious, but 
the fact that they have a com- : 


prehensive and detailed vision 


for Hopkins is refreshing. = 


They demonstrated a deep 
understanding of how the ad- 


out to students, who often do 
not have the time to attend 
meetings. 

While HopForward plans to 
provide students with impor- 
tant resources like the means to 
petition the University, the end 
result still relies on students to 
take action. 

The Editorial Board argues 
that a more proactive stance is 
needed to boost the abysmal 
level of student participation 
in SGA. New Horizons demon- 
strated a better understanding 
of the work that must be done to 
improve SGA‘s perception out- 
side of SGA itself. 

HopForward’s campaign is 
strikingly focused on encourag- 
ing student entrepreneurship at 
Hopkins. “Innovation” is one 
of their platform’s three pil- 
lars, but they narrowly define 
it within entrepreneurship, a 
path that few Hopkins students 
pursue. 

While HopForward advo- 
cates for spaces specifically de- 
voted to student entrepreneur- 
ship, New Horizons explicitly 
supports the construction of a 
new student center. The MSE 
Library and Brody, which act 
as a student center now, fail to 
separate studying and work 
from leisure. New Horizons 
recognizes that separating work 
and relaxation at Homewood 
will only be possible with a new 
space. : 

Both tickets acknowledged 
that SGA must reform the way 
it allocates its budget to fund 
student groups. However, when 


+ asked about the Fiji Islander bill, 
New Horizons_demonstrated — 


their willingness to condemn 
the two questionable fund- 
ing bills. On the other hand, 
HopForward told The Editorial 
Board that the event was open 
to all students and therefore an 
acceptable use of funds. 

SGA must first and foremost 
serve Hopkins students, but we 
do not exist in a bubble. While 
HopForward fails to mention 


_ Baltimore in their platform, 


New Horizons recognizes that 
the University’s relationship 
with Baltimore is complicated 
and needs improvement. 
Although it will take a con- 
siderable amount of time, the 


- Editorial Board commends — 


New Horizons’ plan to create 
a Center for Civic Engagement, 
a studentrun institute that 


er-level administrators to ex- best for 


because alcohol will be served, press student concerns and then _ nine for 
as specified in their bill. encourage those administrators __diffic 
- SGA also allocated $500 to to relay their ideas to the most are cle 
FIJI for their annual PUSH char- influential decision-makers. 
ity event. SGA‘s role does not in- Their idea to work with ri 
clude funding Greek life, which Maureen Marsh, secretary ar 
only comprises 30 percent of the of the Board of Trustees, for 
- student body, but even if it did, their long-term goal of get- rey 
why was FIJI given $1,500? ting a student representative 
_ This past year, SGA was on the Board, is ambitious. | 
-forced to put two of its mem- But they also recognized that 
they did not attend enough with Marsh is a concrete way 
meetings, and one senator was tostart. = 
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The campus programming Working class volers didn’t choose Trump 
model needs improvement 


By TOMMY KOH 


hree of my class- 

mates walked into 

class 15 minutes late 

this Monday. The 

cause of their atypi- 

cal delay was a “too fun to re- 

sist” bouncy castle that was on 

the beach. While 15 minutes of 

instructional time was lost, one 

could potentially argue that 

the memory of missing class 

to jump on a bouncy castle 

will probably stick around lon- 

ger than the content covered 

in the same time. This is in no 

way condoning skipping class, 

but surely many can agree that 

there’s something special in 
these small moments. 

The bouncy castle was part 


of RAB Week, a week-lon: se 


ries of events 


$ interesting to note that RAB 
migrated to a different pro- 


& gramming model about two: 


years back, focusing on “blend- 
er’ activities to complement 
= traditional programming. 

The concept of a blender is 
to provide opportunities for in- 
teractions through small, quick 
events that disrupts one’s rou- 
tine. Some events in the past 
‘haye included having.a Bobo 
doll outside Brody. Tired of 
studying about Bobo. dolls in 
Intro Psych? Punch one instead! 

Traditional student pro- 
grams face the uphill struggle 
of attracting attendees. The 


typical Hopkins student often | 


does not have time (or, specifi- 

cally, does not think they have 

time) to participate in student 
life programming. On any giv- 
en day, a quick search on the 

Hub Events page will reveal an 

extensive list of talks, events 

and even performances that are 
happening on or around cam- 
pus. 
Many of us, in our business 
as students, neglect to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. 
One must wonder how many 
people even use the Hub Events 
page at all. While data has not 
been collected on this, it may be 
of interest to find out what the 
typical attendance rates at cam- 
pus events are. 
It is within this context that 
blender activities are likely to 
be more effective on this cam- 
pus. Unlike traditional pro- 
grams where students must go 
to a location, blenders are often 
held in high-traffic areas and 
engage with passers-by. While 
we might not think that we have 
time to go make a Halloween 
mask in the Charles Commons 
Ballroom on a Thursday eve- 
| ning, we might be more willing 
to spend a minute to write an 
appreciation card to our Dining 
Staff if there’s an opportunity to 
do so on the quad while walk- 
ing to our next class. 
While there have been many 
Arabatcs for a student center 
(and a physical building cer- 
-_ tainly has its benefits), the pres- 
_ ent absence of a central hub for 
student activity should encour- 
age all of us to reimagine how 
we should execute campus 
‘programming in a way that is 
__ effective and maximizes our re- 
5 rare 

| The first step should be to 
PGcxis more on taking events 


AZBOUNCE,KIDS/CC BYSA #0 
On Monday, RAB held an event with bouncy castles on the beach for RAB Week. 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


ince the election, there 
have been numerous 
articles trying to get 
to the bottom of the 
motivation of Trump 


| voters. Are Trump voters the re- 


to people rather than trying to | 


promote events so that people 
come to them. 

Think of how popular a 
“freshly baked cookies and 
compliments” event would be 
at 10 p.m. in the library. This 


| time 


would be a perfect example of | 


a disruptive blender that gives 
people the opportunity to pause 
and connect with others. 


sult of racism and xenophobia, 
economic anxiety or a mixture 
of both (spoiler: According to 
exit polls, the answer is racism)? 
And, depending on your an- 
swer to the question, how best 
can liberals and leftists reach 
out to them? 

Are we stuck in a liberal 
bubble on campus, failing to 
reach out to the common work- 
ing man _ who 
voted for Trump? 


2008, members of the top one 
percent of American society 
turned out to vote at a rate of 99 
percent. 

People making under $10,000 
(about 38 million people in 2010) 
voted in 2008 at a rate of 49 per- 
cent and voted in 2010 at a rate 
of 26 percent (Source: “Why the 


Voting Gap Matters” by Sean 
McElwee in Demos). 
Similarly, the idea _ that 


Trump spoke to the working 
class at large is a myth: Hill- 
ary Clinton led among voters 
who made less than $50,000 a 
year (of course, both candidates 
failed miserably at speaking to 
working class people). 

So I reject the 
premise that we 


A large chunk of 


The idea that 


are liberal East- 


was spent coast ivory tower 

on this topic at elites failing to 

the American As- Trump spoke to reach out to the 

| sociation of Uni- the working class working class 

| versity Professors b who voted for 

(AAUP) teachin at large isa myth: Trump (besides 

last week. Cli the fact that I am 
“Saye An 

Unfortunately, ton led amons from. Ohio and 

the framing of [these] voters. not a_ liberal). 


I have written in the past | 
about how we need to stop | 


having meetings that serve no 
purpose, and the next step for- 
ward should be to think cre- 
atively about how we can best 
use our time. A second step 
should also be to reduce the 
number of events on campus 
and focus on collaborations 
instead. 

More is not merrier when 
events are poorly attended. 
Efficiency and effectiveness 
remain important and so is 
maximizing the possibility for 


students to engage in the di- | 


this conversation 
ignores the basic 
realities of the American politi- 


| cal system. The concept of one 


| 


versity of activities that they | 


currently do without being 
overwhelmed or burnt out. 
Thisis an-easy but potentially 


unpopular fix, yet it needs to | 


be done. 


Tommy Koh is a senior in the | 
departments of political science and | 
| about 36 percent of voters. In 


psychology. He is from Singapore. 


Democratic America and one 
Republican America is a myth 
that has worked its way into lib- 
eral and leftist discourse. 

The basic fact that these dis- 
cussions ignore is that the ma- 
jority of working class people in 
this country — of any race — do 
not vote. Working class people 
in the United States are com- 
pletely isolated from the politi- 
cal process. The reasons for this 
are complex; a mixture of vot- 
ing suppression targeting black 
people who are disproportion- 
ately overrepresented among 
the poor and working class; and 
the feeling that one's vote will 


nake no d 

come raw data: While people 
making under $50,000 a year - 
account for 48 percent of the 
U.S. population, they constitute 


Therefore, I reject 
the popular idea 
that reaching out to Trump vot- 
ers should be a priority. 

The American political sys- 
tem has, by design, isolated 
the working class ‘and the most 
marginalized segments of soci- 
ety. These are the communities 
that leftists (many of whom are 
a part of these communities as 
well) must work with — not 
Trump voters. 

This is the pragmatic solu- 
tion to post-election politics: 
More people did not vote in the 
USA than voted for Trump (49 
percent of eligible voters did not 
vote in the 2016 election, while 
26 percent voted for Trump). 
Hand wringing over how to 
reach out to Trump voters will 


ce. not help liberals win elections. 


(but then again, they weren't 
very good at that anyway). 
However, the tendency for 
liberals to ignore the political 
isolation of working class vot- 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


ers is more insidious than sim- 
ple ignorance. American liberal 
capitalist democracy has utterly 
failed the working class and 
the Overton window has been 
smashed to smithereens. 

The failures of American lib- 
eralism are all around us: 42 per- 
cent of Americans live in food 
insecure households, the white 
supremacist prison system in- 
carcerates more people per cap- 
ita than any other country and 
one in four Americans are hous- 
ing insecure. Small wonder then 
that neither Trump nor Clinton 
spoke to the working class. 

But acknowledging this real- 
ity means that liberals will have 
to come to the realization that 
the Democratic Party is as much 
as fault for the current. political 
and economic landscape as the 
Republicans are. I was initially 
baffled by the exclusion of the 
basic fact in liberal spaces that 
most working class Americans 
don't vote, but the more I thought 
about it, the more it made sense. 

Liberals cannot acknowledge 
that Clinton or the Democrats 
couldn’t mobilize the masses be- 
cause that would be a direct in- 
dictment of what they hold dear, 
capitalism and liberalism. So 
instead they launch into think- 
pieces about whether or. not 
Trump voters are racist or how 
best to peddle neoliberalism, all 
while ignoring the basic poe 
reality of our time. 

I believe that one of the most 
important political tools is to 
speak bluntly about reality. Say- 
ing “the country chose Trump” 
or “most Americans voted for 
Clinton” are not just myths 
(“fake news” if you will) but in- 
sidious rhetoric that deny facts 
in order to propagate the notion 
that our political system works 
for the people. The truth is that 
American liberal capitalist-de- 


mocracy is failing, but hopeful- be pei 


ly, a better world is on its way. — 


Emeline Armitage is a junior 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. 


Trump's Sexual Assault Awareness Month is problematic 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


n April 1, Presi- 

dent Trump de- 

clared that April 

would be Sexual 

Assault Aware- 
ness and Prevention Month, 
eliciting a collective “Serious- 
ly?” from the greater popula- 
tion of Trump resisters. Not 
only has Trump been accused 
of sexual assault, but Sexual 
Assault Awareness Month was 
established in 2001. 

The pure irony in Trump's 
declaration was not lost on any- 
one. In fact, I saw memes and 
jokes about it before I saw any 
actual news reporting on his 
decision. I thought this was a 
newspaper's April Fool’s joke 
that had spread far and wide 
because it was so funny. 

Unfortunately, this was not 


the case. Trump actually put out 


an order. April is now officially, 


_as dictated by the President of 


the goddamn United States, 
Sexual Assault Awareness and 
Prevention Month. 

I texted a friend about it, 
thinking about whether hav- 
ing a month devoted to a 
cause I support was adverse- 
ly colored by the fact that it 
was instigated by a president 
I very much do not support. 
She joked .that maybe it was 
Trump’s April Fool’s prank. 
Again, it was not. 


I needed to do research, be- 


cause this declaration really 
had me spinning. How could I 
ignore a month completely de- 
voted to sexual assault aware- 


could I ignore the nuances of an 
actual sexual predator putting 
his weight behind ‘something 
like this? 


» ’ j ‘ 


ness and prevention? But how ~ 


In supporting this month, 
Trump brought an issue to 
light that many Americans 
probably ignored. There are 
plenty of people who are go- 
ing to learn about sexual as- 
sault in ways that they hadn’t 
previously, and they probably 
wouldn't have if it weren’t for 
Trump. However, this feels 
like an incredibly ee 
move to me. 

Trump is hiding his past 
actions behind some pretty 
words.and a nice gesture. If he 
can get away with it in such a 
public light, that signals to mil- 
lions of Americans that they 
can get away with it, too, that 
sexual assault doesn’t have any 
consequences. 

It might even redefine what 
some people consider to be 
sexual assault. What Trump did 
wasn’t sexual assault, because 
he’s aware of what it is and how 
to prevent it, right? 


. Iscrolled through a Google - 


search, past articles and vid- 
eos denouncing Trump and 
musing if this whole thing 
was just a big Presidential 
April Fool's joke, and I learned 
that Sexual Assault Awareness 
Month — in April, I might 
add — was already a thing. 
In fact, it’s been a thing since 
2001. Sixteen years. And now 
Trump has rebranded it and 
stamped his seal of approval. 

Is it a publicity stunt? Is he 
making amends? Is he trying 
to hide? Is he honestly so ig- 
norant that he didn’t know it 
was already a thing? All of ta 
above? 

What's with adding more 


words to the name, anyway? 
Sexual Assault Awareness and | 
Prevention Month. It doesn’t 
exactly roll of the tongue. It 


ye 


support “ac- 


doesn’t have a cool acronym. I 
mean, he had to come up with 
a new name, because other- 
wise it would be obvious that 
he stole the idea from someone 
else, but why “and Preven- 
tion”? 

That got me thinking about 
how we talk and think about 
sexual assault and survivors. 
Would “prevention” mean edu- 
cation about consent? Would it 
entail improving bystander in- 
tervention training and requir- 
ing it in high schools, colleges 
and workplaces? 

Or would it mean telling 
women how they should and 
shouldn’t dress, because men 
might think “they’re asking for 
it”? Would it mean telling wom- 
en they were flirting too much, 
and that’s why they were as- 
saulted? Would it mean telling 
women not to get drunk, be- 
cause how would a man know 
not to touch them? 

Would 
Donald 
ay rtiem pees 
“prevention” 
unravel rape 
culture or 
perpetuate 
it? 

While 
Sexual As- &% 
sault Aware- 
ness and 
Preven- 
tion Month 
might bring | 
more atten- 
tion to sex- 
ual assault 
and rape, it 
might all be 
the wrong 
attention. — 

We = can't 


4 


The corr New ves bas es poster features ae 


tivism” that perpetuates victim 
blaming, but we also can’t let 
the Donald Trump of it all dis- 
tract from what has historically 
been an informative, progres- 
sive and far-reaching campaign 
led by the National Sexual Vio- 
lence Research Center. 

This year, their campaign is 
called Engaging New Voices, 
and they are focusing on rais- 
ing conversations about sexual 
assault in group settings like 
Greek life and athletic teams. 

Let’s think about what kind 
of Sexual Assault Awareness 
Month we want to promote, 
and let’s throw our weight be- 
hind the one that is aware of its 
setbacks and where it’s needed 
the most. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a Writing 
Seminars and mathematics double 
major from Los Alamitos, Calif. 
She is the lp i Editor. © 
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SUMMER HOUSING IS PROVIDED AT THE HOMEWOOD lt T0 
CURRENT FULL-TIME HOMEWOOD UNDERGRADUATES. 


REGISTERED FOR CLASSES OR CONDUCTING AN RT SY FEM ss 


AT ANY JHU CAMPUS. 


HOUSING IS AVAILABLE ON A FIRST-COME FIRST-SERVE BASIS. 
SUMMER HOUSING, LOCATED IN CHARLES COMMONS, BEGINS ON” 


NO EXCEPTIONS CAN BE MADE FOR EARLY 
ARRIVALS OR HOUSING EXTENSIONS PAST THESE DATES. 


SUMMER 
MEAL PLANS 
AVAILABLE! 


“Click on summer housing button on left 


SPACE IS LIMITED, SO APPLY EARLY! — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 410-516-3962 
OR EMAIL: SUMMERHOUSING@JHU.EDU 


AD aw JOHNS HOPKINS Homewood Student Affairs 


UNIVERSITY Community Living 
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Bring a date or a friend for free glassblowing 
demo, free gallery tour and optional make-your- 
own glass art from a dozen choices for various 
prices. Free parking. Food and drink next door 


Gauche, Hand Grenade Job, LIP & 
Small Axe, Downsquares, 9 ba m. 
Unregistered Nurse Booking presents punk, 
“punk and more punk! Bands are from ).C., Bal- 
timore and Providence. 18+. Cover not listed. 


David lynch: The Art Life with Short 
Films, The Charles Theater, 11:30 a.m. 
This Saturday will kick off a series of showings 
of the documentary David Lynch: The Art Life. 
Short films will be shown in addition to the 
documentary on Monday and Thursday. $8.50. 


Opening Day for Trails!, Cylburn 
Arboretum, 9a.m.—I p.m. 
Celebrate the 2017 Opening Day for Trails with the 
Baltimore Greenway Trails Coalition. There will be 
guided and self-guided walks, bike rides and hikes 
in various parks. If you register ahead of time, you 
will be entered in a drawing to win prizes. Free. 


Thursday 


Baltimore Whiskey Company - 
presents Gin and Jokes: Baltimore 
Abortion Fundraiser, Joe Squared, 


8:30 p.m. 


Another installation of what some call the 
best night of comedy in Baltimore! All 
proceeds will go to provide for those in 
Baltimore who need abortion care but can- 
not afford it. 21+, $5. 


Date Night, McFadden Art Glass, 


7 p.m. 


al the Glass Grill. Make-your-own glass 


art starts at $20. 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Psymposia Stories Baltimore: 
Psychedelic Science, Eubie Blake 
National Jazz Institute and 
Cultural Center, 7 p.m. 

This event kicks off a four-month-long storytell- 
ing series al the Eubie Black Center covering 
the war on drugs, addiction and psychedelics. 
Stories this Sunday will be from several partici-. 

pants in the Hopkins psychedelic studies. 


Pay what you want. 
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ae RENEE SCAVONE 
For The News-Letter 

It’s housing season 
here on campus, and 
while distressed 
men may be busy making 
protest shirts about the 
dorm lottery, sophomores 
are facing another dis- 
tinct challenge: 
up, off-campus housing. 

While it may seem 
exciting to be finally liv- 
ing like a real Pree 
(and, trust me, it is!) there 
comes a time of dawn- 
ing realization as to just 
what “like a real person” 
entails. 

Choosing where to 
live is its own adventure, 
but when it comes to fur- 
nishing your brand new 
apartment or row home 
look no further than Bal- 
timore’s Second Chance 
Inc. This secondhand 
shop is located in Balti- 
Pigtown _neigh- 
borhood, just up the 
street from M&T Bank 
Stadium. 

Second Chance is 
unique because the pieces 
of furniture, art and home 
decor aren't the only 


fresh- 


grown- 


thing that the business 


| employment, 


S } COs Pots cat 


gives a second chance 
to: Through its programs 
in “workforce develop- 
ment,” it trains and em- 
ploys those who would 
otherwise face barriers to 
including 
former convicts. 

The folks at Second 
Chance want to help their 
comminity, and this goes 
beyond just being able to 


prove igh ghills, ae 
: Th _ “green | 


focus on reclaiming aad 
reusing materials from 
sites that may otherwise 
be sent to dumps or bull- 
dozed. In 2017 alone, they 


definitely could: ve ma 
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Events in Baltimore Second (hance benefits workers and buyers 
this weekend 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 


Second Chance in Pigtown is full of unique, fairly priced items that come with a histories all their own. 


have diverted almost 
three million pounds of 
landfill waste. 

Of course, Second 
Chance functions as more 
than. just a community 
service project. It also 
has tons of delightfully 
quirky furniture pieces, 
memorabilia, and down- 
right strange things for 
fantastic prices. Pick up 
a sturdy desk (or 20!) for 
as little as $15, or peruse 
their selection of splatter- 
painted dining tables and 
chairs. 

If you want to make 
sure your space screams 
“you,” consider buying 
a painting or vintage 
poster. 

The last time I went I 
also managed to spend 
several minutes inspect- 
ing what I later found 
out was the top of a huge 
ventilation shaft, but it 
ade 


cover. 

Second Chance also 
provides the opportu- 
nity to volunteer in an 
unorthodox setting for 


both individuals and 
groups. There are tons of 
different jobs to be done: 
everything from taking 
the nails out of roof tops 
to doing photo, videogra- 
phy or data entry. 

Whether you visit Sec- 
ond Chance to volunteer 
or just browse their col- 
lections, perhaps the most 
invaluable experience 
comes from being able 
to talk to the people who 
work there. The workers 
are usually wonderful 
people with fascinating 
stories, and it’s great that 
Second Chance provides 
them employment oppor- 
tunities. 

And therein lies the 
beauty of all things sec- 
ondhand: the stories that 
come with their previous 
lives. 

The reason that thrift- 
ing is so often painted as 
pbamains is bet it Renu: 


Chance t isa a bit of a Pikes 
If you're going there just 
to check it out and not 
buy, one option is an 
MTA bus. 


tO be unique and to come 


The most straight- 
forward option is tak- 
ing the 27 Route from 
Remington Avenue and 
Wyman Park Drive (aka 
the street at the south 
end of campus) until the 
stop at Russell Street 
and Bush Street, which 
is nearly in sight of the 
warehouse — just walk 
straight down Bush 
street, and there it is. 

This trip takes a little 
under 40 minutes in all, 
so if you want to cut 
that travel time in half, 
an Uber is definitely the 
way to go and should 
cost no more than $10 — 
take a couple friends and 
you'll spend the same as 
you would on bus fares. 

While it may be less 
convenient than simply 

picking up a couch from 
a friend or buying a bed 
off a graduating student, 


the pieces (ar 


from an organization that 
will benefit the Baltimore 
area long after you've left 
Charles Village. 


XS offers an interesting bar-café atmosphere 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Editor 


I tried XS restaurant/ 
bar/café for the first time 
early on a Sunday morn- 
ing. To be honest, it wasn’t 
because I’d heard much 
about it or because I was 
even particularly interest- 
ed in going there. It was 
because the Starbucks 
down the street had a 
very long line. 

I'd walked by XS count- 
less times but had never 
ventured inside or even 
really thought about what 
they were selling there. 
The interior featured a lot 
of glass and dark wood, 
and the modern, almost 
harsh design spoke to the 
interesting dual nature of 
the place: It is both a cof- 
fee shop and a bar. 

There were perhaps 
one or two other people 
in there besides the ca- 
shier and the other staff. 
The scene was peaceful: 
Sunday morning light 
streamed in through the 
many windows while the 
cashier and a woman at a 
table were chatting about 
the newspaper. Music 
was maybe playing some- 
where faintly. 

They had a good deal 
on a breakfast sandwich 
and coffee — about the 
same as Eddie’s if not 
cheaper, which charges 
about $5 for the same 
thing — and the meal was 
both filling and delicious. 

I noticed that there 
were other floors (there 
were stairs in the front 
going up toa second floor, 
but there was also a third 


and fourth floor). 

It seems that the third 
and fourth floor are more 
the property of the bar/ 
club part of XS and aren't 
generally open to the 
café’s daytime patrons. 
I did not test this, so it is 
possible that people are in 
fact allowed up there dur- 
ing the day. XS is affiliat- 
ed with Turp’s Sports Bar 
and Jay’s Deli, neighbor- 
ing businesses on Charles 
Street. 

Their menu includes 
everything from wraps 
and sandwiches to sushi 
and a variety of desserts. 
I could see some of them 
behind the counter, and 
they looked amazing. 
I'll probably grab a piece 
of cake next time I’m in 
there. 

The sushi is not ex- 
actly my thing, but they 
seem to be playing it up 
a lot, even though they 
have such a wide range of 
fare, so it could be good. 
They serve alcohol too of 


course. If you are a cock- - 


tail person, their cocktails 


~ look tasty to try. 


Like many _ restau- 
rants, XS features some 
cool art on its walls. Its 
website is confusing, and 
I do not remember the 
names of the currently 
displayed artists, but in. 
the past they have hosted 
exhibitions for Baltimore 
artists like Tanya Zinie- 
wicz, Magdalena Sudnik 
and others. They have 
DJs and dancing fairly 
often on the upper floors 
as well. 

Because I went. when 
it wasn’t very crowded — 
there, twas hard to get a 


COURTESY OF SETH STADICK 


XS occupies four floors and offers a menu as large as its space. 


feel for who is coming to 
this place. 

I wasn’t too sure my- 
self that the vibe there 
was exactly what I want- 
ed out of either a coffee 
shop or a bar. Mainly I 
did not see myself set- 
tling down to study 
there, since while the dé- 
cor is dark like The Bun 
Shop’s, it lacks the cozi- 
ness of The Bun Shop (al- 
though its menu is in my 
opinion much better). 

I really like the concept 
of a place that pulls off 


both functions — bar and 
coffee shop — and they 
seem to do it pretty well. 
I will be very curious to 
see what it’s like at night 


’ there if lever make it over 


before I graduate. ; 

_ You can get to XS by 
taking the JHMI Shuttle 
or the Charm City Circu- 
lator to Penn Station and 
walking about a block in 
the direction of the Mo 
ment. While I don’t thi 
that I have digeneecim 
new haunt, I will certain- 


ly stopinagain. 43 
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By DUBRAY KINNEY 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 

The young audience 
that filled Isaiah Ra- 
shad’s show shouted 


“Zaywop” in unison in 
excitement for the Ten- 
nessee rapper's entrance. 
Shortly afterwards, he 
stormed the stage mid- 
flow, with an energy that 
I personally wasn’t ex- 
pecting. Really, that was 
the dominant theme of 
the night: subverting ex- 
pectations. 

Isaiah Rashad proves 
to be a divisive rap- 
per, especially when 
you compare him to the 
breadth of his label, Top 
Dawg Entertainment. 
His 2014 debut studio re- 
lease, the EP Cilvia Demo, 
launched him into the 
airwaves for many rap 
fans. 

Cilvia Demo features 
a variety of themes, in- 
cluding police brutal- 
ity and substance abuse 
(which he would come 
back to in his next re- 
lease). 

The positive reaction 
to Cilvia Demo, Rashad’s 
inclusion on the 2014 
XXL Freshman Class list 
(which is a list of rap- 
pers that were poised to 


break out in the year of 
the list’s release) and the 
increased hype around 
Top Dawg  Entertain- 
ment led to many ques- 
tions throughout 2015 
about when Rashad’s 
album might come out. 
Rashad’s follow-up and 
debut studio album, The 
Sun's Tirade, was posi- 
tively received by critics, 
but some fans felt that it 
left something to be de- 
sired. 

The Tirade 
touched on topics of de- 
pression, anxiety and 
addiction in a number 
of uncomfortable but 
subdued ways, making 
it the near-unanimously 
agreed upon best hip- 
hop release of 2016 for 
The News-Letter’s Arts 
Staff. 

It’s an important al- 
bum in that context, and 


Sun's 


coming into the show, I | 


had plenty of questions 
on how such introspec- 
tive songs would be 
performed live. Within 
moments of the show’s 
beginning, I had my an- 
swer. 


Isaiah Rashad 
brought an _ infectious 
energy to his songs 


with this performance, 
See RASHAD, pace B4 
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Isaiah Rashad plays You Only Live 2wice marks the return of Gibbs 
high-energy show 


SOLETRON/CC-BY-ND-2.0 


Freddie Gibbs returns with his latest studio album, You Only Live 2wice, following Shadow of a Doubt. 


By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Freddie Gibbs (aka 
Freddie Gordy, Gangsta 
Gibbs) has been rapping 
for years, but his rise was 
fairly recent. He caught 
buzz over mixtapes and 
small, local songs before 
truly blowing up through 
his masterful collabora- 
tion with Madlib (Pifiata) 
as well as his great fol- 
low up album, Shadow of a 
Doubt. 

You Only Live 2wice is 
Gibbs’ third album, and 
it only solidifies his raw, 


powerful, rapping style. 
Few people can spit so 
handily over such an 
array of beats. Freddie 
Gibbs is one of those rare 
rappers who can rap over 
anything and _ consis- 
tently make phenomenal 
music. 


This is a beautiful, 
smooth project. While 
Pifiata. explored the 


weird loopy sounds that 
only Madlib can produce 
out of a diverse and long 
repertoire of old, dis- 
carded records, Shadow 
of a Doubt was full of 
bangers and anthems. 
You Only Live 2wice is a 


Make Trouble showcases John Waters’ range 


Ma By JACOB TOOK 


Staff Writer 


If you haven't seen Pink 
Flamingos, please do your- 
self a favor and take care 
of that now. Fair warning: 
It’s by far the most dis- 
gusting film ever made, 
so as long as you aren't 
alone and you aren't so- 
ber, you'll love it. 


At Hopkins, we 
should all engage with 
our city’s culture by 


watching this Baltimor- 
ean classic made by local 
filmmaker John Waters, 
-who proudly wears the 
title of “The People’s Per- 
Svert.”. 2 

_ John Waters has made 
‘a career on irreverent 
movies that challenge 
cultural norms in our 
society. He’s kind of an 
anti-Milo Yiannopoulos, 


using his outrageously. 


gay persona to be pro- 
gressive and advocate 
for positive social change 
rather than stirring up 
disturbing _ nationalist 


fury and actively root- 
ing against himself and 
other minorities. 

_ He is known for cult 
‘films like Pink Flamingos, 
‘Cecil B. DeMented and 
Hairspray, all of which 


were shot in Baltimore. 
In addition to his film- 
making, he is a writer 
and visual artist and is 
soon to release a new 
book entitled Make Trou- 
ble. 

Though not his first 
book, it is perhaps his 
most reductive, span- 
ning just a few dozen 
pages and taking all of 
20 minutes to read. 

However, I was unde- 
niably drawn in by the 
power of Waters’ senti- 
ment and found myself 
reading it again and 
again, relishing each ar- 
tistically distinct page 
and taking the time to 
consider Waters’ unique 
role as an artist; He is 
a product of the ‘60s 
who has maintained rel- 
evance in every subse- 
quent decade. 

This project is taken 
from a commencement 
speech he delivered at 
the Rhode Island School 
of Design in 2015. It is 
an excellently balanced 
blend of words and im- 
ages that form a poetic 
smoothie of humor, cyni- 
cism and inspiration. 

Waters jokes ~ relent- 
lessly about his quali- 
fications to address the 


students, saying that 
he built a career out of 
negative reviews and has 
never had a real job in his 
life. However, his words 
are less concerned with 
career moves than they 
are with the importance 
of keeping an open mind 
and fighting for what 
you're passionate about. 

Addressing society, 
Waters writes that he 
considers himself an 
“insider” (rather than an 
outsider) because he be- 
lieves that understand- 
ing his enemies better al- 
lows him to shake them 
up. 
He writes that Pink 
Flamingos, with all its dis- 
gusting portrayals of gro- 
tesquery in many forms, 
was made for those who 
are already converted, 
while his 1998 main- 
stream film Hairspray 
was a Trojan horse that 
allowed him to preach a 
message of acceptance to 
those in Middle America 
who aren't typically as 
receptive. 

He urges students 
to pursue their artistic 
passions in new ways to 
challenge critics, writ- 
ing that contemporary 
art should -destroy what 
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John Waters’ latest book, Make Trouble, is based off a commencement speech he gave in 2015. 


Ps 


, 


comes before it and make 


people nervous. At one | 
point, he openly encour- | 


ages students to “go out 
in the world and fuck it 


up beautifully.” 
John Waters is the 
master of screwing 


things up beautifully, 
and these words coming 


from him are inspiring, | 


particularly alongside 


his introspective doodles | 


that accompany most of 
the book’s pages. 

Make Trouble feels like 
a journey into Waters’ 
mind, which proves that 
he is not constantly pre- 
occupied by his pervert- 
ed persuasions, despite 
his frequent allusions 
to them throughout the 
text. It’s thoughtfully 
considered, yet main- 
tains some of Waters’ 
signature well-inten- 
tioned belligerence. 

Some of the pages are 
shocking or thought-pro- 
voking in their layout; 
Some of the accompany- 
ing images are contem- 
plative while others are 
hilarious. 

Ultimately, Make Trou- 
ble leaves me wondering 
what to expect next from 
Waters. He is the modern 
day Oscar Wilde, but this 
book is by no means his 
De Profundis. It’s more of a 
reminder that he’s still out 
there, still thinking and 
creating, ready to — as he 
calls it — prepare a sneak 
attack on society. 

In a lot of ways, the 
book feels like his most 
intensely personal work 
yet. It’s nice to think that 
these words are aimed at 
students graduating col- 
lege, but really they re- 
flect Waters’ manifesto. 

The speech is timeless 
and could be taken from 
any point in his career, 
but it’s a reminder that 
he’s not done with us. 
With the massive social 
changes going on today, 
his words are poignant 
now more than ever. 


smoothed out, sweeter, 
tinkling piece. There are 
plinking, heavenly pia- 
nos, light trills and other 
such instrumentation 
over hard hitting drum 
patterns and some car- 
rattling bass melodies. 

While the album 
sounds generally great, 
there are a few songs 
in which some of the 
sounds clash with the 
soundscape and make it 
much harder to enjoy the 
lyrics. The auto-tuned 
wailing over “Dear Ma- 
ria” very nearly ruins 
the track. It adds nothing 
to the record. “Crushed 
Glass” is also worsened 
by a very poorly sung 
autotuned hook. Several 
other terrible musical 
moments hurt this other- 
wise great project. 

The religious imagery 


on the cover of this album 
is no coincidence. This 
is Gibbs’ comeback al- 
bum. Prior to this release, 
Gibbs had been held in 
Austria for months over a 
rape allegation. He faced 
a 10-year sentence if 
charged. This album, You 
Only Live 2wice, stands 
as exactly what the title 
suggests — a declaration 
of the start of Gibbs’s sec- 
ond life. 

Gibbs continues 
with the slick, hard talk 
that he’s so good at. He 
starts this album with 
one of the.most vicious, 
straightforward couplets 
in rap, “My ambitions as 
a rider, n*gga./ Survival 
off that powder, n*gga.” 

Besides the usual gang- 
ster-like talk, this album 
is full of references and 
introspective thoughts 
about the legal situation 
that almost ruined Fred- 
die Gibbs’ career. Some of 
the most interesting verses 
on this project are about 
Gibbs’ visits to jail, his is- 
sues with the trial and his 
reflection on the result. 

The song “Crushed 
Glass” has a lot of the 
most introspective lines: 
“Got me in this foreign 
prison, monkey ina cage,” 
and “Erica [his wife] visit, 
can't wipe her tears from 
behind the glass.” 

This. album also show- 
cases an underrated 
but important aspect of 
Gibbs’s rapping style, his 
humor. Songs are full 
of unexpected, snappy 
lines like “I be kicking 

See GIBBS, pace B5 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Managing Editor 


Long-time Grey's Anat- 
omy star Ellen Pompeo 
(Meredith Grey) made her 
directorial debut in last 
Thursday’s poignant and 
beautifully cinematic epi- 
sode “Be Still, My Soul,” 


| the 18th episode of season 


13, which chronicles a can- 
cer treatment that hits close 
to home for the doctors of 
Grey Sloan Memorial and 
explores the idea that love 
can sometimes do more 
harm than-good. 

The patient is Diane 
Pierce (LaTanya Richard- 
son Jackson), who has late- 
stage breast cancer and 
is the adoptive mother of 
Dr. Maggie Pierce (Kelly 


Grey's Anatomy star 
directs latest episode 


has metastasized to. her 
liver. Meredith pushes for 
more chemotherapy and 
refuses to do what she be- 
lieves would be a risky, ill- 
advised surgery. Maggie is 
outraged, already feeling 
guilty that she couldn't 
help her mom earlier, since 
Diane kept her in the dark 
for months about the can- 
cer for fear of unnecessar- 
ily worrying her. 

To appease Maggie, 
Diane fires Meredith and 
turns to the other doc- 
tors on the case, includ- 
ing Webber. Mer secretly 
helps them come up with 
an alternative, safer sur- 
gery, which goes well 
and qualifies Diane for a 
clinical trial. None of the 
doctors think the trial is 
a good idea, though, fear- 


McCreary). ing it will 
Maggie wae kill Di- 
given up for ane more 
adoption by Pompeo quickly 
Meredith's lae demonstrates than the 
mom, Dr. El- a cancer. But 
lis Grey (Kate her ability to Maggie 
Burton), after craft a non- cant.) ac 
her affair with ~~) cept doing 
colleague Dr. melodramatic — nothing, 
Richard Web- and Diane 
ber (James Montage. can’t _ac- 
Pickens,  Jr.), cept disap- 
former _ chief pointing 


and current surgeon at 


Grey Sloan, when Mer- 


edith was five years old. 
Maggie and Meredith 
met when Maggie started 
working at the hospital in 
season 10 and the two have 
since become close. 

As such, Meredith pas- 
sionately assists on the 
case as head of general 
surgery but hits a road- 


block when a CAT scan — 


reveals that Diane’s cancer 


her daughter, so she con- 
sents. 

In one of the epi- 
sode’s best scenes, Pom- 
peo demonstrates her 
ability to craft a non- 
melodramatic mon- 
.tage. While Grey Sloan 
Chief Dr. Miranda Bai- 
ley (Chandra Wilson) is 
informing Diane of the 
potential side effects of 
the treatment, viewers 

See ANATOMY, pace B5 
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Deceptively 
Nice Weather 
Playlist 


By Dubray Kinney 


1. “Danger” by Vic Mensa 


3. “Different Now” 
Dy Chastity Belt 


by Amber Coffman 


7. “Somebody” 
by Dream Wii, 


Double Dutch”. 
by Supertood 


9, “GET OVER IT” 
by RAT BOY 
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At What Cost shows GoldLink’s emotional depth 


Will Kirsch 
The Cut-Rate Critic 


ou would be 
hard pressed 
to think of 
something 
good that has 
come out of Washington, 


) “NEV 99 D.C. since the beginning 
ed by J.D of 2017 — or perhaps 
ever — unless you are a 


fan of fatuous lies cour- 
tesy of the two-party 
state. However, among 
the daily doses of cor- 
ruption and neo-liberal 
politicking, the nation’s 
capital has seen fit to pro- 
vide us with one morsel 


on March 24, much to the 
delight of everyone who 
refers to their friends as 


heartbreak, poverty, 
drugs and alcohol, sad- 
ness, death jand all the 
topics that one does not 


ture bounce.” 

Like “Hey Ya,” Gold- 
Link is fun to listen to. 
He has a half-rap, half- 
singing style which ac- 
cents his day party beats 
well. However, once you 
really listen to the lyrics, 
you become conflicted. 
This is not a bad thing, 
and if anything it’s what 
makes GoldLink’s music 


_single “Dance on Me.” _ 
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GoldLink is a Washington, D.C.-based rapper who recently released his second album, At What Cost. 


so good. There is a cer- 
tain dichotomy between 
rhythm and lyric that ac- 
cents both. while negating 


GoldLink’s music is heav- 
ily influenced by go-go 
music, a genre born and 


the last few 


years. and collaborated 
with GoldLink on his 2014 


deals with life in the na- 
tion’s capital, but not the 
bleached marble and stat- 
ues of dead white men 
that most people associate 
with D.C. Like all cities, 
D.C. is home to its share of 
violence and poverty, and 
At What Cost offers some 
insight into what life is 
like away from down- 
town. In an interview 


Rashad brings energetic vibes to the Soundstage 


RASHAD, From B3 
rattling through songs 
like “Menthol,” “Stuck in 
the Mud” and “Shot You 
Down” with an energy 
that almost forced the 
crowd to sing along. 

The infectious ener- 
gy of the show felt a bit 
weird to me, however. As 
someone who resonated 
with this album through 
its sadder topics, it felt a 
bit weird to party to it, 
especially in such an ag- 
gressive way. 

Lyrics like, “I can’t ad- 
mit / I've been depressed 
/ I hit a wall, ouch” or 
“Praying god pay my 
Cable / Splurging out 
one more favor” from 
Rashad’s “Dressed Like 
Rappers” don't really 
translate well to a roaring 
live performance. Rashad 
seemed to speed through’ 
lyrics: like this, which 
carry a heavy emotional 
resonance to me. 

A similar feeling fell 
over Rashad’s 
mance of, “Menthol” 
which contains bars that 
translate well to loud 
shouts but also a con- 
tingent of lyrics that feel 
wistful, especially those 
around the chorus. ‘i 

“Heavenly Father” 
falls into the same prob- 
lem with the core of the 
song dealing with Ra- 


shad’s lack of a father- ~ 


figure and his struggles 


perfor- . 


with depression. The sui- 
cidal imagery of the song 
is hard to shrug off. 

“And they don’t know 
my issues as a child / 
Cuz I was busy cutting 
on myself / And playing 
on a playground wasn’t 
wrong / Until you got a 
rope around your neck,” 
raps Rashad throughout 
“Heavenly Father.” 

That said, denying 
Rashad’s skills as a per- 
former would be idiotic. 
He gets the entire crowd 
involved in a way that 
many rappers struggle 
to. A few songs into his 
set, he stopped for a 
water break. This water 
break wasn’t exactly for 
him but for the audience 
as he and his crew threw 
out water bottles to the 
crowd with shouts of, 
“stay hydrated” follow- 
ing behind the thrown 
bottles. 

For the entirety of the 
hour and change that 
Rashad performed, his 
energy level remained 
skyhigh, even dropping 
down off the stage into 
the audience for his final 
few songs. 

Perhaps the biggest 
surprise of the concert 
was the guest appear- 
ance by D.C. rapper 
GoldLink, who just re- 
cently released his de- 
but studio album (check 


out Will Kirsch’s review. 
i 


of GoldLink’s album 
above). _GoldLink and 
Rashad have a friendship 
that goes back to their 
untitled track released 
in 2016 on Zane Lowe’s 
Beats 1 Show. That song, 
slow in its execution but 
rhythmically sound in its 
intent and groove, wasn't 
what the two performed, 
but rather GoldLink’s 
new hit, “Crew” which 
features Brent Faiyaz 
and fellow D.C. rapper 
Shy Glizzy (who unfor- 
tunately didn’t show up). 

Even as a GoldLink 
fan, I was more than a 

little surprised that so 
many people knew the 
words to GoldLink’s 
“Crew.” His latest album 
hasn't received anything 
in the way of promo- 
tion, and I haven't heard 
“Crew” on the radio, or a 
promo playlist once, so it 
must’ve been a positive 
sign for GoldLink that 
his DMV fanbase still 
rocked with him this 
much. 

Following the perfor- 
mance of “Crew,” Gold- 
Link slinked to the back 
and hung out around the 
DJ's setup for the rest of 
‘the performance. 

As Rashad tied up his 
set with a performance of 
“4r Da Squaw,” I realized 
that the new energy with 
which Isaiah performed 
the song might high- 


light that the rapper is | 
in a better place than he | 
was during the record- | 
ing of The Sun’s Tirade. | 
Watching him throw his | 
all into the stage perfor- 
mance of some of my fa- 
vorite songs (though he 
didn’t play the album’s 
second best song, “AA”) 
left me with a huge grin 
on my face. 

“4r Da Squaw” end- 
ed and Rashad shouted 
out his goodbyes to the 
crowd as his DJ threw on 
a non-Isaiah hit, “Look 
At Me!” by XXXTentat- 
cion. Rashad and _his 
crew threw themselves 
into the crowd, surfing 
through it to the song’s 
chorus, “Look at mel!” 
The entire venue flipped 
its lid, jumping to XXX- 
Tentacion’s viral hit. 

“Look At Me!” turned 
into Kendrick Lamar’s 
“Alright,” which eventu- 
ally turned into “M.A.A.D 
City” before the lights 
turned down and _ the 
show formally ended. 

Leaving the show I 
had many thoughts. Rap 


as an art form operates 
better in an aggressive, 
energetic manner when 
it comes to live shows, yet 
Rashad’s songs don’t re- 
ally give off that kind of 
vibe in the studio release. 
Still, the performance 
was one of the best ones 
I've seen this year. 
¥ 


with DJBooth, GoldLink 
discussed how personal 
this album was for him 
as both a story about his 


across in almost every 
song on the album, with 
their cutting-but-catchy 


ends of the 
rap spectrum, would be 
Havoc and Prodigy on 


_ The Infamous Mobb Deep. _ 
- There is zenuine suffering 


with GoldLink it is a little 
more muted amongst the 
dance-ready beats. 

At What Cost is a fast- 
paced album; From start 
to finish it is only 48 
minutes long. However, 
unlike some modern rap 
albums, the music flows 
well. Each song leads into 
the next seamlessly, con- 
nected by rhythm and 
theme. The beats break 
and switch, but it still. 
feels logical in the con- 
text of the album. This 
is in no small part due 
to the fantastic produc- 
tion courtesy of a range 
of producers, including 
the aforementioned Kay- 
tranada, frequent Gold- 
Link collaborator Louie 
Lastic, Matt Martians of 
The Internet and others. 

For this album, Gold- 
Link recruited some fairly 
serious talent to feature 
on a few tracks. Fellow 
D.C. native Wale adds a 


verse to “Summatime” 
and Shy Glizzy does his 
bit on “Crew.” At What 
Cost’s best features are not 


oe 66 es of enjoyment. D.C.’s own neither. hometown and about rappers, though: Singers 
A No (otfee GoldLink released his At What Cost is, ifnoth- himself. April George, Mya, Radi- 
‘ new album At What Cost ing else, a D.C. album. That sense comes ant Children and Jazmine 


Sullivan work with Gold- 
Link on the track, adding 
to the emotional depth of 


“Moe.” bred in D.C., and At What lyrics and mournful back- the music and setting it 
66 ae GoldLink’s entire dis- Cost actually features a ing vocals. Even when the aside from simple rap. 
By Power User cography — two mix- go-go track, lyrics are not To be honest, until lis- 
b Ol p | tapes, an album and “Hands on overtly sad, tening to At What Cost, 
some singles — is the- Your Knees.” a i) GoldLink’s I was never an ardent 
y i) e matically similar to”“Hey That song GoldLink’s voice has a_ GoldLink fan. I tended 
Ya” by Outkast. The was pro- music is heavily certain tone to classify his music 
beats are mostly made to duced bythe , to it that is as rhythmic optimism 
6 1) 2 T | 99 dance to, with loose per- Canadian DJ influenced by gO- undercut which I have no intetest 
; eep SIX extbook cussion and a happy-go- Kaytranada, . with pain. in, although his lyrics 
3 lucky approach to treble _ who has “eG Bet Can appro- sort of saved it for me. 
by Let S Fat Grandma notes. The lyrics, on the been getting born and bred in priate com- However, over time, the 
other hand, are not so more and parison, al- “future bounce” — style 
optimistic. Most of Gold- more atten- D.C. though they has grown on my rocky, 
Link’s songs deal with tion over are opposite lifeless soul. What saved 


it for me was actually 
reading about the story 
behind this album. 

It - ig. geaspa te eyrite., 
;oldLink off party - 
good rhymes, but when 
you learn a bit more 
about his life and the 
thought that goes into 
his music, you can see 
that it is not so simple. 

Yes, At What Cost is fun 
to listen to, but it would 
be equally at home at a 
party as it would be ina 
pit of existential doubt, 
fear and pain. This is cer-_ 
tainly not an uncommon 


theme in rap these days; 


Everybody loves Future, 
and he is, if we are hon- 
est, a horribly depressed 
drug addict. 

However, GoldLink™ 
delivers his pain with a 
bit of abstraction, so the 
listener can either en- 
joy At What Cost for its 
dance credentials or for 
its soulful lyrics. The 
point is, At What Cost is a 
good album and it made 
‘me appreciate an art-. 
ist that I had, until now, 
overlooked. ring 


. ROSS BREWER/CC-BYND2.0, 
Kaytranada produced beats for “Meditation” on GoldLink’s album. 
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Ed Sheeran has recently released his newest studio album, Divide. 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Editor-In-Chief 


After three years with- 
out new music and a self- 
imposed. social media 
hiatus, Ed Sheeran finally 
released his newest al- 
bum, Divide (+), on March 
3. New listeners and de- 
voted fans alike will find 
the exceptional guitar 
skills and raw vocals that 
have solidified Sheeran’s 
popularity in full supply 
on this new album, but 
they can also expect to 
witness Sheeran’s notable 


evolution into different 
musical styles. 
The English song- 


writer tempted fans with 
the idea of a more ex- 
perimental album when 
he released the reggae 
and dancehall-influenced 
“Shape of You” in Janu- 
ary. Although Sheeran 
has released danceable 
tracks before like “Sing” 
on his previous album, 
X, “Shape of You” marks 
a distinct leap outside of 
traditional pop-rock bor- 
ders. 

The rest of the al- 
bum continues to travel 
south of England with 
songs like “Barcelona” 
that liberate listeners by 
creating soundtracks for 
light-hearted and playful 
travel. This track substi- 
tutes traditional percus- 
sion for layers of Sheer- 
an’s own beatboxing and 
throws in an irresistible 
acoustic guitar riff. 


After he visited Gha- 
na, Sheeran also wrote 
the equally bouncy and 
rhythmic “Bibia Be Ye Ye” 
which translates to “ev- 
erything will be alright.” 
Sheeran even forgoes 
some of his English lyrics 
to sing in different lan- 
guages for both of these 
tracks. 

Despite their refreshing 
sonic experiments, these 
two upbeat tracks also feel 
superficial and cursory, as 
Sheeran sacrifices the op- 
portunity to really explore 
these cultures. 

For example, “Bar- 
celona” disregards and 
subsequently adds to the 
city’s current and conten- 
tious problem of excessive 
tourism. Throwing salt in 
the wound, Sheeran also 
decides to sing in Span- 
ish despite the fact that 
Barcelona prides itself on 
its Catalan language and 
history. 

Although these exotic 
sounding tracks show 
some musical expansion, 
Divide also simultane- 
ously anchors Sheeran in 
his own heritage. The al- 
bum opens on an autobio- 
graphical and defiant-note 
with “Eraser.” The song 
includes Sheeran’s signa- 
ture beatbox and acoustic 
rap performance with a 
grittier tone, as he reflects 
on his disenchanted per- 
spective on fame. 

“Castle on the Hill,” 
the album’s other single, 
also feels genuinely ret- 
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Ed Sheeran falters with latest album, Divide 


rospective and nostalgic. 
Although the uniquely 
specific moments men- 
tioned in this song that 
only relate to Sheeran’s 
own life can alienate some 
listeners, “Castle on the 
Hill” serves as a perfect 
song for anyone to play 
celebrating a momentous 
homecoming. 

Sheeran also stays close 
to home by exploring 
Irish sounds like on the 
folksy, bold and irresist- 
ibly catchy “Galway Girl.” 
The album’s other Irish-in- 
spired track, “Nancy Mul- 
ligan,” sounds like it could 
be sung in any rowdy pub 
and even takes inspiration 
from Sheeran’s own life. 

In an interview with 
Irish Times, Sheeran ex- 
plained that this track 
recounts the romance 
surrounding his grand- 
parent's controversial 
Catholic-Protestant rela- 
tionship. 

Although Divide shows 
Sheeran both evolving into 
international music genres 
and exploring his roots, 
the album fails to expand 
the singer’s proven song- 
writing talents. In fact, like 
Sheeran’s previous album 
titles (+ and X) the lyrics 
become formulaic. 

Despite earning enough 
constant radio airtime to 
kill any generic pop song 
let alone a well written 
track, 2014s “Thinking 
Out Loud” showcased 
Sheeran’s ability to write a 
timeless song that, if it isn’t 
already, will play at wed- 
dings for years to come. 

Comparing this hit with 
the lyrics in Divide’s “New 
Man,” Sheeran forgoes 
enduring lyrics to focus 
on the idiosyncrasies of 
romance in the confusing 
social media age. Sheeran 
repeats the same_ themes 
that appear on his previ- 
ous tracks like “Don't,” 
but with even more of a 
superficial focus. He gives 
too much attention to 
trivial problems like when 
he sings about Instagram 
stalking. 

“Til be trying not to 
double tap from way back 
cause I know that’s where 
the trouble’s at,” Sheeran 


sings in “New Man.” 
Although relatable to 
his modern audience, it’s 
confusing and almost frus- 
trating that Sheeran choos- 


es to focus on the more | 
inconsequential areas’ of | 


relationships when he has 


already proven that can | 
write about more complex | 


and compelling emotions. 
Even when 
does try to add_ lyrical 


depth, it feels like he falls | 


into the same love-song 
formula. Although his vo- 


cals surge with emotion, | 
“Happier” feels too direct | 
and obvious with its lyr- | 
ics. Similarly, “What Do I | 


Know?” resists the urge to 


go for more serious topics. | 
Instead, its message that | 
“love can change the world | 
inamoment” comes across | 


as a feel-good cliché. 


Despite these lyrics fall- | 
ing flat, there are certain | 


moments on this album 
when Sheeran does man- 
age to capture more nu- 


anced emotions like in the | 
somber | 


simultaneously 
and hopeful “Supermarket 
Flowers.” 

“A heart that’s broke is 
a heart that’s been loved,” 
Sheeran sings. 

Sheeran also warrants 
further comparison to 
Van Morrison in the laid- 
back yet longing sound- 
ing “How Would You Feel 
(Paean).” 

Highlighting powerful, 
gruff and unenhanced vo- 
cals, “Dive” shows Sheer- 
an’s voice at its absolute 
best. Only accompanied 


by a simple rhythmic gui- | 


tar, this track’s vocals are 
so strong that when com- 


pared to the others, this | 


song overshadows most of 
the vocals on Divide. 

As a whole, it’s also im- 
portant to mention that 


Sheeran’s album demon- | 


strates a masterful bal- 
ance between electric and 
acoustic guitar with an 
overall high quality sound 
production. 

While Divide, like most 
pop albums, has its super- 
ficial flaws, Sheeran proves 
again that he has more to 
offer as he continues to de- 
velop his sound as an origi- 
nal singer-song writer. 


Future Islands prepares for Ottobar shows 


By KATHERINE 
LOGAN 
Staff Writer 


Baltimore-based band 
Future Islands had been 
touring virtually non- 
stop, playing relatively 
small, do-it-yourself gigs 
before they broke out in 
spring 2014. Their perfor- 
mance of “Seasons (Wait- 
ing on You)” off of the 
album “Singles” on the 
Late Show with David Let- 
terman went viral, largely 
due to their lead-singer 
Samuel T. Herring’s high- 
ly-charged energy and 
unique dance moves. It is 
the most viewed debut in 


’ the Late Show’s history. 
Singles was Future Is- 
lands’ first album record- 
ed under the indepen- 
dent record label 4AD. It 
peaked within the top 10 
Alternative Albums on 
Billboard, with “Seasons 
(Waiting on You)” named 
one of the best songs of 
the year by Pitchfork 
Media, SPIN and NME, 
netting them not only 
critical acclaim but also a 
much larger fan-base. 
The band’s fifth al- 
bum The Far Field will 
be released this Friday, 
April 7. The line “It’s not 
easy being human” from 
the track “Through the 


Roses” perhaps best cap- 
tures the tone of the lyri- 
cal content of The Far Field 
and also captures much of 
the band’s previous work. 
The inherent difficulty in 
communicating with one 
another and the often all- 
too-relatable heartbreak 
in its wake is at the center 
of Future Islands’ best al- 
bum yet. 

__ The ruins of a relation- 
ship prove to be great 
material for the band to 
mine for rich, metaphor- 
driven lyrics. Sonically, 
the use of bright synths 
and a variety of differ- 
ent tempos creates an 
interesting contrast and 


adds to their almost New- 
Wave sound. 

If you're wonder- 
ing how connected the 
band is to the local music 
scene, in a New York Times 
profile published Tues- 
day, they mentioned Ro- 
mantic States, Permanent 
Waves, Butch Dawson, 
Elon and Ed Schrader’s 
Music Beat as just a few 
of the.local Baltimore acts 
that they enjoy. The band 
is celebrating the release 
of The Far Field with sold- 
out shows at The Ottobar 
this Friday through Mon- 
day before heading out 
on tour throughout the 
United States. ; 


Sheeran | 


#ABCUpfront 


ANATOMY, From B3 
hear the symptoms in a 
voiceover while simultane- 
ously watching as Diane 
experiences each of them 
in real-time, confirming 
and probably even ex- 
ceeding the doctors’ worst 
fears. 

In a kind of eye-of-the- 
hurricane scene, Diane 
finally experiences a re- 
prieve from the side effects 
and decides to teach Mag- 
gie her recipe for home- 
made lasagna. She invites 


| some of the doctors over 


for dinner at Meredith’s 
house where she’s been 
staying with Maggie, one 
of Mer’s roommates. 


The dinner proves to 
be the comedic relief of an 
otherwise somber episode, 
ironically when Diane ex- 
presses her desire to pay 
her respects to Ellis, who 

| died back in season three. 
Mer hesitantly but hilari- 
ously admits that she and 
Webber actually. dumped 
her mom's ashes down a 
sink drain in her moms 
favorite operating room 
because “it seemed like the 
right thing at the time.” 

After an awkward mo- 
ment of shock, everyone 
bursts out laughing, in- 
cluding Diane. But just 
as suddenly her laughter 
turns into a violent and 
bloody coughing fit that 
lands her back in the hospi- 
tal with a torn esophagus. 

Unable to stand by any 

longer, Meredith and Web- 
ber confront Maggie and 
Diane. Mer insists that 
Maggie is being unfair 
and not giving her mom 
a chance to have a say in 
a treatment that is “only 
doing her harm.” Maggie 
harshly counters that she 
simply loves her mother in 
a way Mer could never un- 
derstand. For those unfa- 
miliar with the show, Mer 
and Ellis did have a notori- 
ously strained and compli- 
cated relationship that led 
Mer to brink of suicide. 
Meanwhile, Diane tells 
Webber that she can’t bear 
the thought of her death 
giving Maggie a “dark- 
ness” that would never 
go away, so she wants to 


Rapper Freddie Gibbs revitalizes his lyrics in newest release 


GIBBS, From B3 
shit like Solange in the 
elevator” and “your first 
mixtape was a snitch- 
tape.” 
_. The intro track “20 
Karat Jesus” is an incred- 
ible first song, possibly 
one of my favorite intros 
of the past few years. 


re is no setup, no- 


real build-up; Gibbs just 
starts rapping full speed 
over a simple, smooth 
beat with a pounding 808 
and a heavy kick. 
bs a4 


t 
’ 


Then, suddenly, the 
beat fades and a second 
one rises: Choral 
cals flood in, the drums 
become groovier 


a new passion. The second 
beat is absolutely insane: 
It feels like heaven, like 
syrup, sweet and sublime. 
It reminds me of early 


Kanye West or 2000s Just 


Blaze production. By the 


time the song finishes, you p 
feel chorediatty satisfied. — 


, 


vo- ° 
and 


smoother and Gibbs re- 
turns with a new flow and 


The following song 
“Alexys” is also great. 
The beat is simple and 
hard hitting. It loops 
several dozen times, and 
Gibbs just raps without 
taking any real pauses. 
works for very talented 
rappers. The verses flow 
out like waterfalls, rapid- 
fireandsmooth, 

“Homesick” is the px 


under Gibbs’ verses. The 
ending of that song is 
reminiscent of Kanye’s 
“Late.” Gibbs just qui- 
etly explains the past 
few years of his life over 
soulful, electronically 
tinged choral vocals and 
a haunting but slightly 


hopeful piano melody. | 


His last few words are 


had , 


to make. While it isn’t 
the best project he’s ever 
made, it still reinforces the 
fact that Gibbs is one of.the 


best rappers ‘of this gen- 
eration. There are some | 


sublime moments that are 


broken up by some less- 


I really recomm 


people check it out, and 


‘simple, but strong: “I'm _ if they like it even a lit- 

pbate’ cea: tle bit, they should go | 
srt ‘This project is exact- back and listen to Pifiata, — 
‘in- ly the comeback album which I believe is Gibbs’ 


true masterpiece. ” 
‘ 


Loss flows through 
latest Grey's episode 


LOU ROCCO/CC-BY-ND-2.0 


Shonda Rhimes created the hit clinical drama, Greys Anatomy. 


make sure Maggie knows 
when the time comes that 
there was nothing more 
she could’ve done to save 
her. After Webber as- 
sures her that Maggie is 
strong enough to handle 
her death, Diane admits 
to Maggie that she doesn’t 
want to keep fighting, 
leaving her daughter abso- 
lutely crushed. 

Maggie, realizing she 
has to do what's best for 
her mom, turns to Mer 
for help getting ready 
to let go. Mer says she'll 
never be ready but that 
she can spend time with 
her mom while she still 
can and mentally “record 
her voice.” With that, Mag- 
gie turns off the projectors 
showing the scans of her 
moms cancer, finally ac- 
cepting the inevitable. 

The scene that follows 
is without a doubt Kelly 
McCreary’s finest perfor- 
mance of the season and 
the highlight of Pom- 
peo’s directoral debut. In 
preparation for the end, 
Maggie is painting her 
mom's nails while her 
mom tries to offer some 
life advice. She says Mag- 
gie needs to relax a little 
more and not always 
strive to be perfect. 

Maggie eventually 
opens a window to let out 
the nail polish fumes, and 
in an affecting directo- 
rial move, Pompeo shows 
Diane’s still frame in the 
background of the shot. 
She doesn’t turn her head 
to face the window as 
someone would normally 
do, which lets the audience 
know a moment before 
Maggie that Diane is gone, 
heightening the emotional 
impact. 

But it’s McCreary’s per- 
formance that truly sells 
the scene and had me on 
the verge of tears. After re- 
alizing what's happened, 
Maggie breaks down and 
closes her mom’s eyes. She 
doesn't try to get help. She 
doesn’t run from the room. 
Still sobbing, she lifts her 
mom's hand and continues 
painting her nails. ‘ 

Proving that she can 
also close well, Pompeo’s 
direction makes the final 
scene another stand-out. 
Back at Mer’s house, Mag- 
gie is sitting in front of a 
half full tray of her lasa- 
gna, staring off into space. 
In a panoramic shot, view- 
ers see Mer and Amelia, 
Mer’s other roommate and 
the late Dr. Derek Shep- 
herd’s sister, at the en- 
trance to the kitchen. _ 

Lastly, to cap off her 


| first (and hopefully not 
last) venture as director, 


Pompeo ends the episode 


| with a first: a special mes- 
sage to viewers in which 
| she explains the warn- 


ing signs of breast cancer 
and where to go for help, 
allowing the episode to 

surpass entertainment. — 
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BME lab studies drug Bone gralts created using sea urchin spines 
delivery, biomaterials 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


Jordan Green, profes- 
sor in the Biomedical 
Engineering (BME) de- 
partment and head of the 
Biomaterials and Drug 
Delivery Laboratory, car- 
ries out research which 
focuses on aspects of 
_ eed drug delivery, 
stem cells, gene therapy 
and i momasacieaeee 

Researchers and_ stu- 
dents in Green’s lab are 
actively trying to un- 
derstand the complex 
mechanisms behind how 
to make cells perform 
certain functions that can 
then be engineered. This 
primarily involves the 
pathway to delivering in- 
structions inside the cells. 

For example, Green 
studies how nucleic ac- 
ids, DNA or bacterial 
small RNA (sRNA) can 
function to turn on or 
off certain target genes 
despite being biodegrad- 


able materials.’ Nucleic 
acids interact with cells 
through surface recep- 
tors in order to direct tar- 
get cells to function in a 
particular way. 

“Our lab creates par- 
ticles called artificial an- 
tigen presenting cells, 
which are named _ be- 
cause they appear to the 
body as cells that present 
a certain type of antigen 
which can activate the 
immune system to rec- 
ognize the antigen and 
take subsequent actions,” 
Green said. 

An antigen is a foreign 
substance that calls for 
an immune response in 
the body. Some cells have 
overexpression of a par- 
ticular receptor or mole- 
cule, which can often be a 
red flag that might signal 
the proliferation of can- 
cerous cells.” 

Green’s team has in- 
vestigated two major 
cellular engineering 

See GREEN, pace B9 
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Jordan Green studies complex mechanisms behind how cells function. 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Chinese and American 
researchers from various 
universities have collabo- 
rated and subsequently 
developed sea urchin 
spines into a-new bone 
grafting material. 

Bone grafting is a 
surgical procedure that 
places new bone or bone 
substitutes into spaces 
around a broken bone. 
The technique, also 
known as _ transplant- 
ing bone tissue, is used 
to fuse joints to prevent 
movement, repair frac- 
tured bones and repair 
injured bones that have 
not healed properly. 

The procedure has 
a high success rate be- 
cause bone has the abil- 
ity to regenerate com- 
pletely if provided with 
space in which to grow. 
Thus, as native bone 
grows, it will generally 
replace the graft material 
completely, resulting ina 
fully integrated region of 
new bone. 

Between 1992 and 
2007, American surgeons 
used bone grafts in near- 
ly two million patients. 
However today, doctors 


| perform more than two 


million procedures an- 
nually to heal bone frac- 
tures and defects from 
trauma and disease. 
Surgeons rely upon 
a variety of different 
sources for the material 
to make grafts, including 
the patient’s own bones, 
artificial bone made out 
of substances such as cal- 
cium phosphates, bones 


| from other species or 


bones from donors (bone 


| is only second to blood 


as the most donated tis- 
sue). 
Scientists have recent- 


/ ly learned that sea ur- 


chin spines may be good 
to use for bone grafts as 
they are strong and po- 


rous, similar to human 
bones. Sea urchin spines 
may be a good alterna- 
tive to the synthetic ma- 
terial, hydroxyapatite, 
which tends to be brittle 
and weak. 

Using hydroxyapa- 
tite in bone transplants 
can potentially cause in- 
flammation when small 
pieces of the graft break 
up and dislodge them- 
selves, subsequently em- 
bedding themselves in 
soft tissue. 

On the 
sea urchin 
rally have 


other hand, 
spines natu- 
a structure 
similar to that of hu- 
man bones. The research 
team, led by Lei Cao of 
the Shenyang National 
Laboratory for Materi- 
als Science, Institute of 
Metal Research, Chinese 
Academy of the Sciences, 
wanted to create a stron- 
ger scaffold to use. 

Cao used a hydrother- 
mal reaction to convert 
the spines into biode- 
gradable scaffolds, which 


maintained the spines’ 
original shape. 
In this way, the 


team ensured that the | 


strength of the spines 


Howard University opens campus at Google HQ 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


Google and Howard 
University. recently an- 


nounced that they have 


partnered to create How- 
ard West, a satellite cam- 
pus in Mountain View, 
Calif. for black computer 
science majors. 

Howard University is 
a private research uni- 
versity based in Wash- 
ington D.C. that histori- 
cally fostered African 
Americans pursuing 
higher education. 

It is considered one 
of the Historically Black 
Colleges and Universi- 
ties (HBCUs), leading 
the nation in the most 
African American Ph.D. 
recipients. 

Dr. Wayne A. I. Fred- 
erick, Howard Univer- 
sity president, explained 
the purpose of the new 
satellite campus in a 
statement released by 
the school 

“Howard West will 
produce hundreds of in- 
dustry-ready black com- 
puter science graduates, 
future leaders with the 
power to transform the 
global technology space 
into a stronger, more ac- 
curate reflection of the 
world around us,” he said. 

Frederick also  dis- 
cussed how Howard’s 
partnership with Google 
was formed. 

“We envisioned this 

% 


program with bold out- 
comes in mind — to ad- 
vance a strategy that lever- 
ages Howard’shigh quality 
faculty and Google’s ex- 
pertise, while also ral- 
lying the tech industry 
and other thought leaders 


sends Google engineers 
to Howard and other HB- 
CUs as faculty. 

Creating _a_ satellite 
campus in Mountain View 
allows Google to increase 
exposure and prepare Af- 
rican Americans to work 


load and part-time jobs,” 


Stewart wrote in a Google | 


blog. “Through GIR we've 


learned a lot about the | 


hurdles Black students 
face in acquiring full-time 
work in the tech industry.” 

Google hopes to ex- 
pand its programs to 
other HBCUs. The tech 
giant is focusing on HB- 
CUs because more than a 
third of African Ameri- 
cans studying computer 
science come from HB- 
CUs yet many are unable 
to find a job in Silicon 
Valley. 

Last year, Google host- 
ed 50 tech interns from 
seven HBCUs. This sum- 
mer, 62 interns from 10 


was comparable to that 
of naturally occurring 
bones. They essentially 
reinforced the spines 
during this process. The 
conversation also meant 
that the scaffolds could 
be individualized; The 
team could cut and drill 
them to a specified shape 
and size. 

Next, the team tested 
their new scaffolds in 
animal models. They 
used the new scaffold as 
a bone graft in rabbits 
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with damaged femurs 
and found that new bone 
grew after one month. 
By three months, the 
rabbits’ own bone and 
the scaffold had fused 
together nicely. By seven 
months, the scaffold was 
almost entirely degraded 
and replaced by the rab- 
bits’ own bone. 

The researchers hope 
their findings could in- 
spire the design of new 
lightweight materials for 
repairing bones. 


Human heart tissue 
orown from spinach 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


In 1967, Dr. Christiaan 
Barnard performed the 
world’s first human heart 

| transplant. Since then, or- 
gan transplants have con- 
tinued to save millions of 
| lives. 

Despite the continued 
improvement of technol- 
_ ogy and medical advanc- 
es, organ transplants are 
| still highly invasive and 
_ run the risk of life-threat- 
ening rejections. Donors 
| are also difficult to find, a 
harsh reality that renders 
even the most advanced 


transplant procedures 
useless. 
Therefore, researchers 


have been experimenting 
with human tissue regen- 
eration in the hopes of 
| growing healthy — tissues 
in recent years. Eventually, 
the hope is for full organs 
| outside of the human body 
to be used in tissue and or- 
gan replacement. 

If scientists can pro- 


duce _ fully-functioning 
organs in the lab, the is- 
sues of physical rejection 
and donor scarcity would 
have a reduced nega- 
tive impact on patients’ 
health. 

But these researchers 
face a problem. Current- 
ly, human tissue regen- 
eration takes place on the 
scale of small samples on 
cell culture petri dishes. 
For tissue regeneration to 
be truly useful in the con- 
text of medical implemen- 
tation, researchers must 
design a method that al- 
lows for the growth and 
development of life-sized 
tissues and organs. 

This presents one sig- 
nificant challenge in par- 
ticular: how to create a 
vascular system that is at 
the same time robust and 
intricate enough to deliv- 
er blood to all parts of the. 
growing tissue. 

Even with advanced 
bioengineering tech- 
niques such as 3D 
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a generous’ stipend to 
cover housing and living 
expenses. 

Furthermore, some stu- 
dents will secure intern- 
ships at Google after the 
residency program. 

‘Google and Howard 
University have a long, 
ongoing, partnership with 
the Google in Residence 


(GIR) program, formed to 


connect blacks to the field 
of computer science. GIR 
v 


around the in the pre- 
importance dominantly 
of diversity «éyy7,.? white and 
in business We've learned... asian com- 
and the about the hurdles puter © sci- 
communi- ence indus- 
ties they Black students = 
goer face in acquiring... oe , vey 
junior and workin the tech percent of 
senior com- ., a ” Google’s 
puter sci- Industry. technology 
A aad — BONITA pie being 
a owar' ack, it is 
University STEWART, no question 
can serve that Google 
a three- Howarp VP is aim- 
month resi- AND ALUM ing to’ di- 
_ dency at the versify its 
new Califor- workforce , 
nia campus: — through 
The residency — in- outreach programs. 
cludes a dedicated work- Google Global ypciner, 
space at Google’s Moun- _ ships ; 
tain View campus and Vice President and 


Howard Alumna Bonita 
Stewart hopes to provide 
HBCU students with op- 
portunities to advance in 
technology. 

“The lack of exposure, 
access to mentors and role 
models are critical gaps 
that Howard West will 
solve. We've also heard 
that many CS students 
struggle to find the time 
to practice coding while 
juggling a full © course 

h 


) 


HBCUs were accepted. 

Howard West _ hosts 
anywhere from 25 to 30 in- 
terns, significantly increas- 
ing the number of African 
American students from 
HBCUs who get invaluable 
training from Google engi- 
neers. Google and Howard 
University expect to train 
750 students over a span of 
five years. 

Senior Ashley Ezema, a 
black student at Hopkins, 
expressed her support for 
the initiative and hopes 
that Google will consider 
creating joint programs 
with other HBCUs. 

“Overall it is a great 
initiative for increased 
black students in the tech 
field// Ezema said. “I’m 
excited to hear about the 
outcome of this.” 
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The understated value 
of clinical research 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


euroscience 

bench — lab 

research is 

currently 

° very trendy. 

We have so many diseas- 

es affecting the nervous 

system that lack satisfac- 

tory treatments, and such 

treatment inadequacies 

stem from a poor under- 

standing of disease mech- 

anisms. Therefore we 

pour money and funding 

into bench lab research in 

hopes of discovering the 

biology of disease that can 

be used as the basis for 

developing new medical 
breakthroughs. 

With all that effort and 
investment into neurosci- 
ence research, we'd think 
that most brain diseases 
would be eradicated by 
now. We all know that 
is far from the truth. Ev- 
ery day we read newspa- 
per headlines about new 
treatment strategies for 
diseases such as Alzheim- 
er’s and Parkinson’s, but 
very few of these lab find- 
ings actually even make it 
to the clinical trial stage. 
Once in clinical trials, 
even fewer survive the 
test of proving efficacy in 
human patients. 

Neuroscientists might 


comment that the nervous | 
tae is complex and 
t 


nerefore that even more 
funding is still needed to 


better understand neuro- 
biology. 
Although I would 


certainly welcome more 
funding into neuroscience 
research, it is easy to un- 
derstand why non-scien- 
tists would be upset: What 
are scientists doing with 
the millions and millions 
of dollars without produc- 
ing tangible results? For 
results-oriented adminis- 
trators and government of- 
ficials, the lack of findings 
can seem like a reason to 
cut off research funding. 

Is there a way that we 
can increase research pro- 
ductivity and get more 
bang for the buck? While 
funding for basic research 
is very important, I con- 
tend that clinical research 


_is a major source of un- 


tapped potential that 
should be getting more 
attention. 

What is the difference 
between basic research 
and clinical research? 
Basic research involves 
the lab activities you nor- 
mally think of, concerned 
primarily with answer- 
ing scientific questions 
about natural phenomena 
and making fundamental 
discoveries. Clinical re- 


! Clinical trials vy determine the efficacy of drugs developed in lbs. 


search primarily concerns 
human patients, and it 
includes clinical trials of 
newly developed medica- 
tions and _ retrospective 
studies analyzing exist- 
ing patient records to an- 


swer clinically relevant 
questions. 
Because of the _ fo- 


cus on human patients 
rather than purely scien- 
tific questions, clinical 
research can produce data 
that immediately impact 
patient care. For example 
there are more than 20 an- 
tiepileptic drugs available 
to treat seizures. Even 
though these drugs are 
still not entirely satisfac- 
tory, clinical research can’ 
determine which popula- 
tion of patients each type 
of antiepileptic drug ben- 
efits most. 

Establishing such pa- 
tient stratification para- 
digms will certainly al- 
low epileptologists to give 
patients the best possible 
medication treatment for 
the time being while wait- 
ing for better treatments 
currently being devel- 
oped by basic neurosci- 
ence lab research. 

More funding for clini- 
cal research can actually 
also tremendously help 
basic research. For exam- | 
ple, in Fragile X syndrome 
(the most common genetic 
cause of autism), research 
progress in preclinical | 
understanding of the dis- | 
ease has led to numerous | 
clinical trials of newly 
developed _ therapeutics 
over the past several years. 


how 
improvements in primary | 
endpoints. 
Do such “failures” 


mean that the preclinical 
hypothesis about the bi- 
ology of the disease has 
been proven to be wrong? 
That is certainly one way 
to look at it, but another in- 
terpretation is that short- 
comings in the design and 
implementation of clinical 
trials masked areas of pos- 
itive response. Indeed it is 
exceedingly difficult to ob- 
jectively quantify complex 
responses, such as social 
behavior and aggression. 
These difficulties make 


it challenging to assess | 


whether the rationally 
designed therapeutics are 
truly beneficial and, there- 
fore, whether the scientific 
basis of treatment from ba- 
sic research is translatable 
to humans. More funding 
for clinical research into 
developing better ways to 
assess treatment respons- 
es will help tremendously. 

Yes, we do need more 
funding for basic neuro- 
science research. However 
I believe that neuroscience 
research findings will be 
much better complement- 
ed with increased atten- 
tion and funding for clini- 
cal research. 
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Detection device compares nearby galaxies 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


The universe is nearly 
14 billion years old, ap- 
proximately 23 million 
times as old as civiliza- 
tion. Astronomers have 
been assigned the daunt- 
ing task of discovering 
exactly how this universe 
came to be what will hap- 
pen to it in the future. 

Astronomers are limit- 
ed in what they can see in 
the short window of time 
we have been studying 
the universe, observing 
stars and galaxies mil- 
| lions of light years away. 
From those observations, 
| they have been able to 

deduce details about how 
| the solar system, and even 
the universe, came into 
existence. 

In the past few decades, 
astronomers have devel- 
oped a new tool to use in 
their arsenal of decoding 


the universe far more pow- 


, before it: a 


vice called tt 


For The News-Letter 


Researchers from Bay- 
lor College of Medicine, 
the Broad Institute of 
MIT and Harvard, Rice 
University and Texas 
Children’s Hospital have 
come together to dis- 
cover the  state-of-the- 
art 3D genome assembly 
which can compile, from 
scratch, an entire ge- 
nome of any organism at 
a faster and cheaper rate 
than ever before. 

Because of the recent 
Zika outbreak, a group 
of researchers have as- 
sembled the Zika virus 
mosquito’s genome in 
order to find hints about 


how to attack this dis- 
ease. 
The Zika virus is 


spread by the Aedes ae- 
gypti mosquito which 
thrives near tropical 
and subtropical areas 
and tend to bite more 
aggressively during the 
daytime. Zika is an epi- 
demic that has caused 
thousands of babies to be 
born with underdevel- 
oped brains. 

This species of mos- 
quito is identified by 
white stripes on its legs. It 
is also responsible for the 
transmission of dengue, 
chikungunya virus and 
yellow fever. ‘ 

By delving into the ge- 
nome of these mosquitos, 
researchers are hoping to 
find a cure for the Zika 
virus. 

A genome is an or- 
ganism’s complete set 
of DNA which contains 
genetic instructions that 
allow an organism to de- 
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velop. and thrive. DNA, 
deoxyribose nucleic acid, 
is made up of a phosphate 


Atacama Large Millimeter disks, according to astron- 


. 2003 
‘first sequenced human 
genome was assembled — 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Studying smaller galaxies helps astronomers understand how the Milky Way was formed. 


Array. 

According to the 
ALMA website, this tool, 
which first came into use 
in 2011 and reached its 
full potential in 2013, is 
able to see for greater dis- 
tances and with more de- 
tail than any astronomical 
observation device before 
it. It can look at the begin- 
nings of stars and galax- 
ies that can now only be 
seen because their light 
has dispersed to milli- 
meter and submillimeter 
wavelengths thousands 
of light years away. 

Recently ALMA has 
aided in making observa- 
tions that help scientists 
uncover the creation of 
the Milky Way galaxy. 
Two small galaxies very 
similar to the Milky Way 
were recently seen with 
ALMA. Their behavior 
now may indicate what 
the Milky Way galaxy 
was like at that age. 


vO 


e These galaxies have su- 


»xtens 5 


eT 0 Usp y 
a sugar 
group and 
several * bil- 
lion pairs 
of various 
combina- 
tions of the 
nucleotide 
bases ad- 
enine, thy- 
mine, gua- 
nine and 
cytosine- 
The order of 
these bases 
determine 
the genetic 
code of an’ 
organism 
and provide 
the basis for 
genome se- 
quencing. 
In. April 
the 


in the 2.7 billion dollar 
Human Genome Proj- 
ect. The results from 
this project allowed for 
genome-based research 
and paved the way for 
preventative medicine. 
However, because the hu- 


man genome differs from - 
’ person to person, the use 


of a reference genome 
in identifying another's 
anomalous genome may 
be compromised. 

In order to account for 
this, the research team 
developed a new proce- 
dure known as the 3D 
genome assembly which 
establishes the genome 
sequence based on the 
way the chromosomes 
fold within the nucleus. 

The cost of using the 
3D assembly technique 
provides a much cheap- 
er way to obtain a se- 
quenced genome with a 


price ‘comparable to tak- 


X 


omers at 
the  Uni- 
versity of 
California, 
Santa Cruz 
(UCSC). 
ALMA 
was able 
to detect 
these gal- 
axies _ be- 
cause of 
something 
called a 
quasar, an 
extremely 
far-off ob- 
ject which 
Cel Vers 
off large 
quantities 
of energy 
powered 
by im- 
mense black holes in the 
center of the quasar’s gal- 
axy. 
The light energy travels 
from the quasar to earth, 
where we are able to in- 
tercept the wavelengths 
of light with ALMA. As 
this light travels through 
space, it picked up these 
galaxies’ unique spectral 
signature. Now when 
those signatures reach 
earth we are able to tell 
what lies between Earth 
and the quasars. 
Previously these signals 
were overridden by the in- 
credible amounts of light 
energy coming from the 
quasars, but with ALMA 
such small, detailed mea- 
surements can be made 
that for the first time. We 
can detect objects like these 
smaller galaxies. 
“We can now see the 
' galaxies themselves, 
which gives us an amaz- 


‘Neeleman, a postdoctoral 


ing an MRI scan. 

“Our new method 
doesn’t depend on previ- 
ous knowledge about the 
individual or the species 
that is being sequenced,” 
Olga Dudchenko, post- 
doctoral fellow at the Cen- 
ter of Genome ‘Architec- 
ture at Baylor College of 


release. “It’s like being 
able to perform a human 
genome project on who- 


ever you want, whenever — 


you want, or whatever 
you want.” | 

As shown in the case 
of the Zika virus, the Ae- 
des team has assembled a 
1.2 billion letter genome 
of the Aedes aegypti mos- 
quito to determine any 
vulnerabilities in the 
transmitter’s genome that 
may eventually lead to 
discovering a way to halt 
and eradicate the spread 
of the disease. 

Before Zika the team 
also worked on opnstruct: 

“eee 


other solar systems 
_ like the Milky Way 


ist again in the future. 


Medicine, said in a press - 
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fellow from UCSC, said in 
a press release. 


With this data from 
ALMA, researchers saw 
immense separation be- 


tween ionized carbon in 
the star forming region in 
these galaxies and the rest 
of the gas in these galaxies, 
suggesting that the stars 
were only forming in a cer- 
tain section of the galaxy. 
Therefore a large amount 
of gas remained on the out- 
skirts of these galaxies and 
created what researchers 
are calling a super halo. 

By the parts of the qua- 
sar light absorbed on the 
outskirts of the galaxy, 
the astronomers are able 
to determine that the gas 
in these super halos is 
made of large quantities 
of hydrogen gas. 

ALMA has also been 
able to observe that these 
galaxies are already rotat- 
ing at speeds of approxi- 
mately 100 and 25 solar 
masses per year. The rota- 
tion is an important part of 
galaxy formation, since it 
causes the force required 
for planets and other 
masses to collide, form and 
grow into something that 
looks like the Milky Way. 

With the help _ of 
ALMA, astronomers have 
been able to discover a 
piece of the puzzle that is 
the history of the Milky 
Way. It helps explain how 
galaxies can grow so large 
and where the matter 
comes from. 

Uncovering another 
piece of the mystery that is 
the universe's history and 
witnessing galaxies so sim- 

ilar to the Milky Way sug- 
gests the possibility that 
other galaxies and perhaps 
much 


Faster genome sequencing aids study of Zika 


| By RACHEL HUANG 
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Scientists are sequencing the genome of Aedes aegypti, the mosquito that transmits Zika. 


ing a genome of the Culex 
quinquefasciatus mosquito, 
the main family of mos- 


quitos responsible for 
transmitting the West 
Nile virus. 


“Culex is another impor- 
tant genome to have, since 
it is responsible for trans- 
mitting so many diseases,” 
Erez Lieberman Aiden, the 
director of the Center for 
Genome Architecture, said 
in a press release. “Still, 
trying to guess what ge- 
nome is going, to be critical 
ahead of time is not a good 
plan. Instead we need to be 
able to respond quickly to 
unexpected events.” 7" 

With the 3D genome 
assembly, de novo ge- 
nomes — genomes as- 
sembled from scratch 
— can be constructed at 

a more efficient and cost- 
effective rate than pre- 
vious efforts, hopefully 
leading to a_ potential 


cure for the Zika virus in 
the near future. 
wt Say tk, 
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data in DNA strands 


By ZACH BUONO 
For The Vews-Letter 


How can the complex 
compilation of Peter Jack- 
son's Lord of the Rings tril- 
ogy be broken down into 
unintelligible bits of bi- 
nary data; stored on com- 
plex electronic computer 
systems and then finally 
transmitted with the tap 
of a finger? 

While the current elec- 
tronic capabilities for stor- 
ing data are improving 
every day, they are intrin- 
sically flawed. Data stored 
on these systems can fade 
away, get lost or be cor- 
rupted over time. 

Engineers and_ scien- 
tists are continually im- 
proving : 
data storage 
methods 


in an ef- 
fort to re- 
place obso- 
lete former 
methods. 
The ques- 
tion that 


remains is 
how to store 
data in the 
future to en- 


sure no loss ated if de- 
of important sired. 
information While 
gathered this process 
throughout NOGAS1974/CC-BY-SA-4.0 works well 
history. DNA could be used to store data. in a labora- | 
A pair of tory setting, 


researchers at Columbia 
University and the New 
York Genome Center may 
have the answer. 

- These researchers have 
discovered a new, efficient 
way of storing and reac- 
cessing information by 
harnessing the potential 
of a data storage system 
that actually lies within 
each person. This data 
storage system is DNA. 

By using a new code- 


~ writing technique and a 


tevolutionary DNA strand 
constructing process, re- 
searchers were able to ac- 


curately transfer binary 


data from electronic strings 
of ones and zeros into the 
four nucleotide bases (A, 
C, T and G) and then tran- 
scribe this on to actual or- 
ganic DNA material. 

After two weeks, the 
researchers then used 
modern sequencing tech- 
nology to read back the 
genetic strands, finding 
that there were zero data 
transfer errors in. the 
72,000 strands of DNA 
they sequenced. 

Overall, the research 
team was able to pack 
215 petabits of informa- 
tion onto a single gram of 
DNA material. This error 


rate is remarkably low, 
especially for the amount 
of recorded information, 
which shows the promise 
for DNA as an accurate 
data storage system. 

In addition, DNA is 
incredibly compact and 
can last hundreds of thou- 
sands of years if kept in 
the right environment, 
piving the medium even 
more credence as a pos- 
sible solution for long-term 
data storage. 

Even if the information 
stored on this DNA does 
begin to degrade over time, 
the strands themselves 


can always be reproduced 
through the natural pro- 
cess of polymerase chain 
reaction 


(PCR). The _re- 
searchers 


errors after 
conduct- 
ing multiple 
rounds 


tion, SO a po- 
tentially infi- 


of copies of 
the 


the sequencing technol- 
ogy used to read back the 
binary information stored 
on the DNA is too slow 


to directly transfer infor- | 


mation to a screen in real 
time. 

This means that 
order to actually enjoy 
an encoded movie, the 
viewer would have to 
transcribe the informa- 
tion back into binary and 
watch it using basic digi- 
tal equipment.’ In addi- 
tion, the actual machin- 
_ery used for this process 
costs more than a DVD 
player. 

Even if one wanted to 
install cutting edge labo- 
ratory equipment in lieu 
of a more practical piece 
of technology, the actual 
cost associated with syn- 
thesizing and reading the 
DNA is about $9000, put- 
ting this process out of 
the realm of most people’s 
budgets. 

While this new tech- 
nology, with further ad- 
vancement, provides great 
potential for long term, 
reliable, efficient and re- 
producible data storage, 
for the time being, a basic 
Netflix account might still 
be the way to go. 


reported no | 


of | 
PCR duplica- | 


nite number | 


stored | 
information | 
could be cre- | 
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By ISAAC CHEN 
For The Vews-Letter 


Over the past few de- 
cades, several systematic 
studies and meta-analy- 
ses have been conducted 
to evaluate the relation- 
ship between alcohol 
consumption and cardio- 
vascular diseases. Most 
of the studies suggest 
that moderate drinking 
is associated with a lower 
risk of developing heart 
diseases compared _ to 
non-drinkers and heavy 
drinkers. 

The relationship be- 
tween alcohol intake and 
cardiovascular diseases 
still remains an intricate 
and controversial topic to 
this day. 

Some have pointed out 
several methodological 
limitations to those stud- 
ies, which introduce both 
random and systematic 
measurement errors. 

For instance, there 
is an .overgeneraliza- 
tion of the non-drinking 
group. Past studies have 
failed to distinguish 
non-drinkers, who never 
consume alcohol, from 
former drinkers and oc- 
casional drinkers. 

Other researchers have 
argued that former drink- 
ers could have quit al- 


| cohol intake due to poor 


in 


health, therefore creating 
the impression that non- 
drinkers are more suscep- 
tible to heart disease and 
leading to the overestima- 
tion of alcohol’s protective 
effects. 

In a recent study con- 
ducted by Dr. Steven 
Bell and his colleagues 
from the University of 
Cambridge and Univer- 
sity College London, re- 
searchers continued to 
explore the association 
between alcohol con- 
sumption and cardiovas- 
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Scientists store binary Moderate alcohol intake lowers heart disease risk 
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Drinking alcohol is associated with decreased risk of heart disease, but exercise is a better alternative. 


cular disease by using 
electronic health records. 

The data of approxi- 
mately 1.93 million adults 
over age 30 from CALI- 
BER (ClinicAl research 
using LInked Bespoke 
studies and Electronic 
health Records). This pa- 
per was published by the 
British Medical Journal on 
March 22. 

Dr. Kenneth Muka- 
mal of Harvard Medical 
School and Dr. Mariana 
Lazo of the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
explained the wider im- 
plications of the study in 
an editorial paper they 
wrote. 

“This work, however, 
sets the stage for even 
larger and more sophis- 
ticated studies that will 
attempt to harness the 
flood of big data into a 
stream of useful, reliable, 
and unbiased findings 
that can inform public 
health, clinical care, and 
the direction of future re- 
search,” they wrote: 

Unlike previous stud- 
ies, Bell and colleagues 
examined alcohol con- 
sumption in five different 
categories (non, formal, 
occasional, moderate 


and heavy drinkers) and 
initial presentation of 
12 common symptoms 
of heart diseases shown 
during a patient’s life- 
time, including chronic 
stable angina (chest 
pain), acute myocardial 
infarction (heart attack) 
and heart failure, just to 
name a few. 

Their results show 
that,- when compared 
to moderate drinkers, 
non-drinkers have an in- 
creased risk of develop- 
ing symptoms for unsta- 
ble angina, myocardial 
infarction, unheralded 
coronary death, periph- 
eral arterial disease and 
abdominal aortic aneu- 
rysm. 

In other words, mod- 
erate drinkers have a 
lower risk to some but not 
all heart diseases. 

According to the In- 
stitute of Alcohol Stud- 
ies (IAS), moderate alco- 
hol intake in the United 
Kingdom (UK) for men 
is 21 units or less and for 
women is 14 units or less. 
A unit is equal to eight 
grams of pure alcohol 
or 10 milliliters of pure 
ethanol. 

Besides 


this study’s 


strength in its large sam- 
ple size and specificity, it 
has multiple limitations 
as well. One error is the 
study’s omission to ad- 
dress the frequency of 
consumption. 

It is not known where 
the subjects have an even 
drinking pattern or drink , 
heavily in a less frequent 
fashion. 

In addition, an indi- 
vidual’s amount of al- 
cohol intake is based on 
self-reported measure- 
ments to health practitio- 
ners and nurses. Errors 
can be introduced when 
patients intentionally re- 
port less than their con- 
sumption or when health 
professionals misclassify 
patients due to personal 
bias. 

Even though the re- 
searchers found that mod- 
erate drinkers were less 
likely to develop certain 
heart diseases than non- 
drinkers, they argue that 
it would not be ideal for 
individuals to start drink- 
ing alcohol as a means of 
lowering their heart dis- 
ease risk because exercise 
and a healthy lifestyle are 
more effective options 
one can choose. 


Plant parts used for tissue, organ regeneration 


From SPINACH, B7 
printing, scientists are not 
-yet able to construct the 
complex system of blood 
vessels, especially to the 
precision of the tiniest 
capillaries, which is essen- 
tial to oxygen and nutrient 
transport for healthy tis- 


_ sue development. 


Despite these difficul- 
ties, a recent collaborative 
study by Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Mad- 
ison and Arkansas State 
University at Jonesboro 
shows a lot of promise. 

Research teams at the 
three locations teamed 


up to explore a novel con- 
cept: using plants to grow 
animal tissues. 

Although - plants and 
animals exhibit immense 
disparities in anatomy and 
in their methods of fluid 
and chemical delivery, the 
scientists were able to take 
advantage of the simi- 
larities between the struc- 
tures of plant and animal 
vascular networks. 

The teams used decel- 
lularized spinach leaves 
to culture beating human 
cardiomyocytes. In order 
to decellularize the leaves, 
or strip the leaves of their 
plant cells, they flowed a 


Green’s BME lab studies innovative biomaterials 


From GREEN, B7 * 

techniques. Scientists 
can either engineer cells 
from inside out to deliver 
nucleic acid instructions 
or outside in by engaging 
receptors on the cell that 
resemble a biomimetic 
surface. The ultimate goal 
of these executions in the 
lab is to design particles 
whose surfaces can accu- 
rately mimic those of bio- 
logical cells. 

__ Inaddition to the hand- 
ful of undergraduate re- 
searchers and postdocs in 
his lab, Green also collab- 
orates with other groups 
in the BME department 


_ and on the medical cam- 


pus on various ongoing 


tute to design nucleic acid 
therapies for brain cancer. 
Green’s team also engages 
in animmunotherapy proj- 
ect in collaboration with 
Jonathan Schneck from the 
pathology department. 
Green said that he is 
very appreciative of the 
opportunity to interact 
with and work alongside 


clinicians that have direct 


experience with patients. 


- Currently, Green’s lab con- 


sists of one or two Ph.D. 
graduate students a year, a 
small number of postdocs 


-and around 10 undergrad- 


uate researchers. 

When asked about what 
standards and _ expecta- 
tions he wants to set for 
his lab, Green said that he 
has ambitious visions for 
the future of the research 
team. Specifically, his team 
wants to discover the nu- 


als interact with cells, such 
as how the size and shape 
of artificial cells are im- 
portant to the interactions 
with other cellular and bio- 
logical systems. 

The lab is also in the 
process of synthesizing 
new polymers, nanopar- 
ticles and microparticles 
that can be used to charac- 
terize cell functions in ani- 
mal models. 

Ultimately, the long- 


- term aim of Greens lab is 


to develop new technolo- 
gies that can help impact 
human health. Green en- 
thusiastically elaborated 
on his project that strives 
to prevent blindness and 
age-related macular de- 
generation. He pursues 
this project alongside Dr. 
Peter Campochiaro at the 


‘Wilmer Eye Institute. — 


“s lot of the things 
we do in research are all 


very exciting for me, so 
it’s really hard to pick a 
favorite,” Green said. “But 
I think the frontier in im- 
munoengineering is very 
exciting, as well as the 
tissue engineering branch 
connected to BME. We've 
also recently created a 
startup company called 
AsclepiX Therapeutics.” 
AsclepiX Therapeutics 
is developing a method 
to improve eye disease 
treatment, such as alle- 
viating the symptoms of 
macular edema, which 
frequently occurs among 
people with diabetes and 
can eventually lead to 
blindness. ‘ 


Green is looking for- 


ward to the future turn- 
out of the company, 
because he is eager to 
see his research serve a 
more practical purpose 
outside of the laboratory. 


~ ga 


detergent solution through 
the stems and into the 
veins of the leaves. 

The result was a cellu- 
lose framework that is bio- 
degradable, resembles the 
vessel network in human 
tissue and is environmen- 
tally friendly, yet harmless 
to humans. 

To test the framework 
for its potential use in hu- 


parsley and peanut hairy 
roots. Different structures 
of different plant species 
or plant parts can be used 
for the regeneration of 
specialized tissues. — 

In an article titled 
“Crossing kingdoms” to 
be published in a May 
2017 edition of Science Di- 
rect a team of researchers 
from Worcester Polytech- 


man tis- nic Institute 
sue regen- (WPI, the 
eration, “The spinach leaf University of 
researchers A Wisconsin- 
cultured might be better Madison 
the type suited for highly- and Arkan- 
of human ; : sas State 
cells that Vascularized tissue, University- 
line blood Jike cardiac tissue.” Jonesborow- 
vessels in hy state that 
the —_ spin- Rime J OSHUA certain plant 
ach veins. GERSHL AK, materials are 
Then _ they used over 
pumped WORCESTER others. 
fluids and PotytecHNic “The 
microbeads spinach leaf 
the same INSTITUTE might be 
size as hu- _ better suited 
man blood for a highly 
cells through the system. vascularized tissue, like 
This method was tested cardiac tissue, whereas the ~ 


and found to be effective 
and easily replicable in cul- 
turing human heart tissue, 
and with further develop- 
ment, the researchers hope 
to experiment using multi- 


_ ple spinach leaves to grow 


layers of heart muscle that 
can be used to treat the 
damaged tissue of heart at- 
tack patients. 

In addition to heart tis- 
sue regeneration, the con- 
cept also has many other 


applications. Using dif- 


ferent 


various types of tissues. 
The researchers have 
already successfully de- 


cellularized plants such as 


: 


_cylindrical hollow  struc- 


ture of the stem of Impa- 
tiens capensis (jewelweed) 
might better suit an arte- 
rial graft. Conversely, the 


_vascular columns of wood — 


might be useful in bone 
engineering due to their 
relative strength and ge- 
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M. Lax secures second UNC's win caps off a thrilling March Madness 
consecutive victory 


M.LAX From B12 
minutes into the sec- 
ond half, his 13th of the 
season. Kieran Mullins 
matched his earlier goal 
for Rutgers by assisting 
on two straight, one of 
which was scored by Josh 
Jordan and the other by 
Connor Murphy. 

Stanwick closed out 
the third quarter just as 
he had the second quar- 
ter, burying a shot that 
found the mesh and put 
the Jays up 9-5. 

Following up on Stan- 
wick’s goal to close out 
the third, Radziewicz’s 
goal put the Blue Jays 
onto the board to begin 
the fourth quarter. Soph- 
omore Alex Concannon’s 
nifty assist to Marr gave 
Marr his fourth goal of 
> the game and gave the 
Blue Jays an 11-5 lead. 

Murphy put one last 
shot in for Rutgers to 
bring the game to 11- 
6, but Marr once again 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Men’s Lacrosse defeated Rutgers, bringing their overall record to 6-3. 


found the mesh in the 
final minutes of the 
bout, his fifth time in the 
game, to secure the Hop- 
kins victory at 12-6 in 
favor of the home team, 
the Blue Jays. 

Marr’s five goals this 
week and five goals last 
week makes him the 
first Blue Jay since Ryan 
Brown in 2015 to record 
back-to-back _five-goal 
games. 

The victory for the 
Blue Jays improves their 
record to 6-3 overall and 
1-0 in the Big Ten Con- 
ference, whereas’ Rut- 
gers’ loss puts the Scarlet 
Knights at 8-2, with an 
0-1 record in the Big Ten. 

Hopkins will be in 
action next on April 9, 
where they will contin- 
ue Big Ten play as they | 
challenge the Ohio State 
Buckeyes in Columbus, 
Ohio in front of a nation- 
ally televised audience 
on the Big Ten Network. 


M. and W. Track starts 
outdoor season strong 


TRACK, From B12 
Cheu in the 800-meter, 
clocking 2:17 and 2:18, 


After a late night on 
the track, the Blue Jays 
were back Saturday 


| higher 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


The final buzzer on 
Monday night brought 
the culmination of an- 
other sensational year 
of March Madness. The 
tournament may have 
ended in a duel between 
number one seeds, but 
that does not take away 
from the wild unpredict- 
ability of the last three 
weeks. 

Even the Champion- 
ship matchup between 
the Gonzaga University 
Bulldogs and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill Tar Heels 
was one that few could 
have foreseen. 

The Tar Heels fought 
their way back to a sec- 
ond consecutive cham- 
pionship game after suf- 
fering a heartbreaking 
loss a year ago, while the 
Bulldogs finally proved 
their legitimacy as not 
only the best mid-major 
team in the country but 
one of the best teams in 
the country, period. 

This year’s tourna- 
ment did not provide as 
many upsets early on as 
has become the norm, 
but the surprises of the 
subsequent rounds cer- 
tainly made up for the 
initial lack of unexpect- 


| ed outcomes. 


The first round was 


almost — entirely devoid = 


of upsets, with only six 
seeded teams 
emerging from their con- 
tests victorious. 

By the end of the sec- 
ond round though, the 
madness was in full 
gear. Villanova Univer- 
sity, Duke University 


| and University of Lou- 


isville, three of the most 


N-L Sports se + 
NCAA Bracket Chalienee 


esteemed teams 
going into the tourna- 
ment, were all upset in 
the Round of 32. 
However, they lost to 


highly 


three teams, University 
of Wisconsin, University 
of South Carolina and 


University of Michigan, 
that hit their strides at 
just the right time and 
were much better than 
their seeds would have 
indicated. 

Xavier University, a 
No. 11 seed, was another 
team that provided sev- 
eral stunning upsets. The 
Musketeers, who were 
the only double-digit 
seed to advance past the 
second round, made it all 
the way to the Elite Eight 
after upsetting Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Florida 
State University and the 
University of Arizona 
in consecutive games. 
Xavier looked particu- 
larly impressive against 
Florida State, routing the 
third-seeded Seminoles 
91-66. 

The tournament was 
filled with great games, 
whether they resulted 
in upsets or not. Some of 
the best games included 
University of Kentucky 
vs. Wichita State Univer- 
sity in the Round of 32, 
North Carolina vs. Ken- 
tucky in the Elite Eight, 
Gonzaga vs. South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina 
vs. University of Oregon 
in the Final Four, just to 
name a few. 

However, in my 
mind, the best game of 
the tournament was un- 
questionably the Sweet 
16 matchup between the 
University of Florida Ga- 
tors and the Wisconsin 
Badgers, from which the 


Gators emerged victori- 


ous. 


The game was a dog- 


fight, from the tipoff to 
the final buzzer. The Bad- 
gers were up by as much 
as 11 in the first half be- 
fore the Gators stormed 
back to take a two-point 
halftime lead. The Gators 
would then build two 
separate 10-point leads 


in the second half, but in 
both instances, the Bad- 
gers came back to tie the 
game. 

The latter’s comeback 
was absolutely incredi- 
ble, as it culminated with 
off-balance circus 
three-pointer from Zak 
Showalter with less than 
three seconds remaining 
in regulation to send the 
game to the only over- 
time period of the entire 
tournament. 

The Badgers had all 
of the momentum going 
into overtime and took 
advantage of it, quickly 
building a four-point 


an 


of the Pac-12’s three elite 
teams going into March, 
alongside Arizona and 
University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

However, a_ season- 
ending ACL injury to 
senior forward Chris 
Boucher in the Pac-12 
Tournament not only led 
to Oregon's early elimi- 
nation from that tourna- 
ment but also cast doubts 
about the Ducks’ capa- 
bilities without Boucher 
in the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. 

The Ducks proved the 
doubters wrong, in large 
part due to the strong 


lead. play of the rest of their 
How- starting 
ever, the lineup, 
Gato : s The tournament includ- 
fought ; : ing Tyler 
back to tie was filled with Doane 
the game,’ |. w h o 
; : , ames, 
following great scored at 
a__ likely whether they least 20 
game-sav- : points in 
ing block resulted in upsets  cachof the 
from Can- or not. Ducks’ 
yon Barry five tour- 
and a gra- nament 
cious la- games. 
yup from Chris Chiozza. Oregon’s __ signature 
Nigel Hayes sunk a pair win came in a convinc- 
of free throws to give the ing fashion against a 
Badgers a two-point lead first-seeded University 


with four seconds re- 
maining, but the Gators 
would have the last say. 
In the final four sec- 
onds, Chiozza ran the 
length of the court and 
buried a one in a thou- 
sand three-point heave 
for Florida. The shot 
outshined Showalter’s 
miraculous shot for Wis- 
consin from the end of 
regulation and sent the 
Gators to the Elite Eight. 
The Final Four itself 
was also thoroughly en- 


erie The Oregon 


both eer in the sei ’ 


nals, had memorable and 
unanticipated roads to 
the Final Four and put up 
admirable fights in their 
eventual losses. 

The Ducks had played 
consistent basketball 


throughout the season 
and were considered one 


ener three teitin and 


of Kansas in the Elite 
Eight, and they fell just 
short of knocking off 
North Carolina in the Fi- 
nal Four. 

South Carolina, on the 
other hand, was a largely 
unknown team that qui- 
etly entered the tourna- 
ment as a No. 7 seed in 
a loaded region that in- 
cluded the likes of Villa- 
nova, Duke, Baylor Uni- 
versity and Florida. 


SEC Player of the 


Year Sindarius Thorn- 
well 


propelled fhe = 


was arguably the most 
dominant player in the 
tournament. However, it 
was his struggles against 
Gonzaga that likely did 
South Carolina in during 
their 77-73 defeat to the 
Bulldogs. 

Monday’s champion- 
ship game did not quite 
match the excitement 
f Villanova’s buzzer- 
eating victory from last 


ear, but it was still a 


memorable contest. The 
game was close all the 


way through, with nei- 
ther team ever gaining 
a significant advantage 
over the other. There 
were certainly a lot of 
missed opportunities, as 


morning to finish up the 
third and final day of 
competition. Poore, who 
was accompanied by 
sophomore Alex Mollick 
and juniors Zach Shel- 


respectively. Likewise, 
sophomore Tasha Freed 
led a small flock of Jays 
in the 3000-meter stee- 
plechase. Freed, who 


- Points calculated using ESPN standard scoring 


posted a time of 11:04, 
was followed by seniors 


Gaffney and Veronica . 


' Boswell. Freed’s time 
currently ranks third in 
D-III. 

Later that day, the meet 
would be delayed due to 
tornado warnings. The 
races scheduled to take 
place Friday afternoon 
would not go off until 
11 p.m. that night. That 
included the women’s 
1500-meter race. 

Despite the delay, all 
four Hopkins women 
competing in the event 
dipped below 4:50, led 
by junior Caroline Smith 
and sophomore Gina 
D’Addario. 


ley and Ilan Rich in the 
men’s 4x200-meter relay 
squad, broke the school 
record, clocking 1:29 in 
the event. 

Meanwhile, on the 
field, senior Andrew 
Bartnett had an impres- 
sive individual victory in 
the pole vault champion- 
ships. He was the only 
athlete to break the five- 


* meter barrier, recording a 


height of 5.05, which now 
ranks second in D-III. 
The Blue Jays will 
make an appearance 
on the track again this 
weekend at the George 
Mason Invitational on 
Saturday, April 8. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Both track teams face high expectations for the 2017 outdoor season. 


\ 


1. Courtney Colwell (Colwell’s Court) — 1370 points 
Predicted Champion: North Carolina 


2, Daniel Landy (DanLand) — 930 points 
Predicted Champion: Kansas 


3. Gaurav Verma (Sports Editor) — 770 points. 
Predicted Champion: Duke 
{, Emilie Hofer (Sports Editor) — 640 points 


Predicted Champion: Kansas. : 


S Andrew Johnson (Sports Bditor) — — 540 ins 
_ Predicted Champion: Arigona 


9 Opes 


6. Gregory Weick Sporn n) , 


nament 


neither team capitalized 
on the poor shooting of 
its opponent. . 
The Tar Heels and 
Bulldogs shot 35.6 per- 
cent and 33.9 percent, 
respectively, from the 


field and 57.7 percent and 


65.4 percent, respectively, 
from the free throw line. 
Gonzaga did not execute 
when it counted most 
down the stretch, and 
the Tar Heels were able 
to squeak out a six-point 
victory. 

Joel Berry II led the 
way for North Carolina 
and was named the Most 
Outstanding Player, put- 
ting up a game-high 22 
points to help the Tar 
Heels avenge their dev- 
astating loss from a year 
ago. 

Overall, the 2017 tour- 
was another 
extremely entertaining 
installment of March 
Madness. Did I have a 
good bracket? No. Did 
the team that I was root- 
ing for win? No. 

But, come tournament 
time, it is impossible to 
not sit down, watch and 
be completely enthralled 
_by the greatness of col- 
lege basketball. I’m al- 
ready counting down un- 
til next year. 7 

vy 


I 
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Keys to winning your 
bracket, from a loser 


Gregory Melick 
Sportpinion 


Just as millions of peo- 
ple do in March, I created 
a March Madness Brack- 
et, hoping to be that one 
person to finally get that 
perfect bracket. Having 
watched college basket- 
ball for years and know- 
ing what all the experts 
were saying, there was no 
chance I got a single game 
wrong this year. 

My bracket-would be 
perfect; It was just a mat- 
ter of whether the teams 
cooperated with my 
bracket. ; : 

Since all the writers 
and editors for the Sports 
section felt the same way, 


busy life of any Hopkins 
undergraduate, she initial- 
ly had to make her bracket 
hurriedly, so she decided 
to choose victors based 
solely on their team colors 
and planned on coming 
back to finalize it later. 

As with all deadlines, 
the bracket lock time 
came sooner than Court- 
ney had expected, and she 
was stuck with her strict- 
ly color-based bracket. 

After the first.round, 
it seemed like it would 
perform how a color- 
based bracket should 
perform, as she was sec- 
ond to last in the pool 
and got nine first round 
games wrong. 

As the rounds went on, 
however, she crept back up 
the leaderboard as her two 
teams to make the finals — 
University of North Caro- 
lina and Gonzaga Univer- 
sity — stayed alive despite 
some close calls. 

* At the end of the tour- 
nament, her bracket ended 
up in the 99th percentile, 
demonstrating how much 
more valuable late round 


we created a games are 
News-Letter than:  ear- 
Sports pool It was a battle ly round 
to see who — " games. 
had picked for first between Here is 
the best, bia t my advice 
bracket. Court ney Colwell based on 
After the of Colwell’s this infor- 
first day of mation: 
games, 1 Court and Get the 
felt like thise7- . late round 
would bethe Daniel Landy Of games cor- 
year~where DanLand. rect at all 
y bracket costs. Obvi- 
Awould actu- ously this is 
ally work easier said 


out. I got 15 of the first 16 
games right, with the only 
error coming in one of the 
dreaded No. 8 seed.vs. No. 
9 seed matchups: North- 
western University vs. 
+. University. It 

a close game, decided 
in thelast seconds by a foul 
on Vanderbilt. 

I was in first place in 
the pool and expected to 
stay there the rest of the 
tournament. 

From that point on, 
however, my entire 
bracket fell apart. On 
day two, I only got nine 
of the 16 games correct. 
I predicted that the Mar- 


quette University Golden | 


Eagles would upset the 
South Carolina University 
Gamecocks: The Game- 
cocks would then make it 
to the Final Four. Ouch. 
With 24/32 teams cor- 
rect in the second round, I 


still had hope, and I got a’ 


somewhat respectable 8/16 
teams in the Sweet 16. 


The Elite Eight was | 


when all hope was lost, as 


Ionly got one team correct, | 


the University of North 
Carolina, and none of my 
Final Four teams were still 
in contention. 

In terms of the rest of 
the pool, it was a battle for 
first between Courtney 
Colwell of Colwell’s Court 
and Daniel Landy, prince 
of DanLand. It came down 
to the North Carolina vs. 
Oregon Final Four game. 

If North Carolina 
won, Courtney won. If 
the Tar Heels lost, the 
crown was Dan’s. 

The Tar Heels won 
despite their inability to 
make free throws, thanks 
to Oregon’s even more 


_abysmal ability to rebound 


said misses. Courtney’s 
victory was cemented, and 
she added insult to injury 
by correctly predicting that 
North Carolina would win 
it all. 

So how exactly did 
Courtney manage to 
make so many correct 
predictions? You may be 
surprised by the answer. 

Because she lives the 

BL ‘ 


e 


than done, but if you can 
do it, you will be ina great 
position mm whatever pool 
you are in. 

And if you cannot de- 
cide how to fill out your 
bracket, ignore what the 
experts say and take 
Courtney Colwell’s strat- 
egy: Choose your winners 
based on colors. 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The Vews-Letter 


This past weekend, 
the Hopkins baseball 
team opened Centennial 
Conference play with a 
double-header against the 
Swarthmore Garnet. In 
two riveting games, the 
Jays were able to cinch 


COLWELLS COURT: 
ALEX ROSS — BASEBALL 


throwing all nine innings 
in our first Conference 
game. As we expect, there 
was nothing less than 
dominance on Saturday 
from our ace.” 

Ross is the first Blue 
Jay to pitch a complete 
game shutout since 
March’ 2013. After re- 
cording 14 strikeouts this 
weekend, Ross becomes 


two crucial victories; the first Hopkins pitcher 
They shut ever to 
out the record at 
Garnet in V ITAL least 12 
game one strike- 
to win ° STATISTICS outs in 
5-0 and three 
main- Name: Alex Ross games. 
tained _ |} Year: Junior Fol- 
their mo- |} Sport: Baseball ei w= 
mentum |] Major: Environmental ing «his 
to take Engineering ce 
ame rfor- 
ae in a_ || Hometown: San Ramon, Calif: es eee 
close 5-4 || High School: De La Salle Ross sat 
matchup. down in 
Hop- Colwell’s 
kins had Court to 


a number of notable 
plays: In game one, the 
Jays had two impres- 
sive RBI home runs 
from freshman Dillon 
Bowman and senior Jon 
Hayden; In game two, 


‘ senior Conor Reynolds 


hit a walk-off RBI to se- 
cure the Jays with their 
second victory. 

The Blue Jays’ secret 
to success lay not just in 
batting. With a career- 
best complete game 
shutout, junior pitcher 
Alex Ross is this week's 
athlete of the week. 

Ross began his Hop- 
kins career primarily as 
a reliever, finishing off 
some key games for the 
Jays in 2015 and 2016. This 
spring season, however, 
Ross has emerged into 
a standout starter in the 


discuss the Conference 
opener and .the future 
goals for the team. 


The News-Letter: 
Coming off an 8-3 perfor- 
mance in the 2017 Gene 
Cusic Collegiate Classic 
tournament over spring 
break and a win against 
Catholic University just 
last Wednesday, what 
was the team morale like 
heading into this week 
end’s double-header? Do 
Conference games bring 
any added pressure? 

Alex Ross: For the 
most part, we were con- 
tent with our play in the 
Gene Cusic tournament, 
although we were a little 
disappointed in a couple 
of games that we prob- 
ably should have pulled 
out at the very end. It 


Centennial-andwas-zec-—-was—big-to—get-that -win 


ognized as the Confer- 
ence Pitcher of the Week 
this Monday. 

“Alex has been a piv- 
otal part of our rotation 
all year,” junior teammate 
Frank Clara said. “He 
is a competitor, and he 
showed it last Saturday,” 


Wednesday, ~ especially 
against a good Catholic 
team, ranked just outside 
the top 25. 

Obviously Confer- 
ence games are the most 
important games of the 
season, so there is some 
added pressure to make 


sure we start out the right 
way. 

i think our strength of 
schedule in out-of-con- 
ference play has us more 
than prepared for what 
we are going to face in 
the Centennial. I think 
we will likely have a very 
successful in-conference 
record at the end of the 
season. 


N-L: What did you do 
this offseason to transi- 
tion from a reliever to a 
starter? 

AR: The past offsea- 
son was very important 
for me. I have not been a 
starter since high school, 
so it took a while to make 
sure I was back in shape. 
Building up stamina was 
my focus since I would 
not be an effective starter 
if I could only get through 
four innings. 

I was lucky enough to 
play in the Cal Ripken 
Collegiate League this 
past summer because it 
allowed me to get some 
starts under my belt 
against good competi- 
tion. 


N-L: How excited 
were you to record a-ca- 
reer-high 14 strikeouts 
and a complete game 
shutout against Swarth- 
more? 

AR: It was exciting be- 
ing able to finish the game 
out against Swarthmore 
and to give our heavily- 
used bullpen some rest 
after the long Gene Cusic 
tournament. 

The strikeout number 
was also great, but if I 
can get outs and keep 
them off the scoreboard, 
I would be just as happy 
without any strikeouts. 
We-believe-this year we 
have a legitimate shot at 
a trip to Appleton [Wis.] 
and a chance at the Na- 
tional Championship, so 
at the end of the day all 
that matters is getting 
the win. 


N-L: What pitches have 


you been working on in 
practice? 

AR: What I have main- 
ly been focusing on this 
season is my fastball com- 
mand; making sure we 
as a staff are throwing 
strikes early in the count 
and not walking guys is 
what our coaches stress 
the most in our pitching 
philosophy. 

Giving up free bases 
is huge, as we know from 
our offense, who have tak- 
en advantage of such situ- 
ations in big games this 
season. 


N-L: What is your go-to 
pitch and why? 

AR: Although I did not 
have great command of 
it this past weekend, my 
slider is probably my go-to 
pitch if I am looking for a 
big strikeout. 


N-L: Any team or per- 
sonal goals for the re- 
mainder of the season? 

AR: The main goal 
for the team right now is 
making sure that we win 
the Conference and guar- 
antee ourselves a good 
seed in the Regional. 
Once we are there, I think 
we have the talent and 
depth to make a serious 
run in the playoffs. 

As for me, it’s just 
making sure every time I 
throw I am able to keep 
us in the game and give 
us a chance to win. 
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W. Tennis wins Bryn Mawr, Christopher Newport doubleheader 
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By ESTHER HONG 
Staff Writer 


After a 10 a.m. alumni 
match, the No. 15 ranked 
Hopkins women’s ten- 
nis team fought through 
the inevitable fatigue to 
sweep the Bryn Mawr 
Owls and the No. 24 
ranked Christopher 
Newport Captains. 

“The team’s mindset 
was really to just put 
everything on the court, 


_no matter win or lose,” 
sophomore Kimberly 
Zou said. “We knew we 
had a lot of tennis to 
play, so we really tried to 
mentally prepare for that 
as well.” ; 
The Blue Jays faced off 


. o atean the Bryn Mawr. 


Owls to start off Sat- 
urday’s double-header. 


. Hopkins generated mo- 


mentum with a quick 3-0 
lead. 

In first, freshman So- 
phia Strickland and Zou 
earned a speedy victory 
after defeating the Owls’ 
Eram Haider and Sydney 
Kim in only eight games. 

At second, sopho- 
mores Katie Gauch and 
Chrissy Simon went up 
against the Owls’ Caro- 
line Horvatits and Lizzie 
Siegle. 

The Hopkins duo won 
8-2. Freshman Prerna 
Singh and junior Suna- 
ina Vohra also scored 
an 8-2 victory over the 
Owls’ Mariam Haider 
and Julia a ~at- 

} 


ce 
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Sophomore Kimberly Zou won.a crucial match against Christopher Newport in the Jays’ comeback streak. 


third. 

Vohra nearly recorded 
a perfect day, losing only 
one game in her pair 
wins. She defeated Kim 
6-0, 6-1 at third singles. 
Senior Anna Kankanala 
ended up finishing the 
match in the same, near- 


ly-perfect way, winning: 


6-0, 6-1 over Horvatits at 
fourth. 

Two more Blue Jay 
victories followed with 
Strickland defeating 
Siegle with a 6-4, 6-2 vic- 
tory at first and Gauch 
defeating Mariam Haider 
with a 6-3, 6-0 victory at 
fifth. . 

The Owls’ Alice Po- 
dolsky recorded Bryn 
Mawr’s only point of the 
match with a 6-3, 7-5 win 


at sixth over sophomore 
Mika Inadomi. 

Next, the Blue Jays 
faced the Christopher 
Newport Captains, who 
quickly gained a 3-0 lead 
after winning all three 
doubles matches. 

The set of duos for the 
Jays, made up of Kank- 
anala and senior Ash- 
naa Rao, junior Caroline 
Greydak and senior Jody 
Law, and Strickland and 
Zou, could not keep up 
with their Christopher 
Newport opponents. 

Nevertheless, | Hop- 
kins was able to bounce 
back after their three 
consecutive losses and 
win five of six singles 
matchups. 

Rao started the team’s 
comeback run, winning 
6-3, 6-2 at first. Despite 
a loss at second, the Blue 
Jays followed with four 
more victories by Strick- 
land, Zou, Simon and 
Greydak. 

“Caroline [Greydak]’s 
match against Christo- 
pher Newport was key,” 
Zou said. “She had,some 
really great points to- 
wards the end, especial- 
ly under the pressure of 
having to clinch for the 


team. She hit a couple 


really 
hands.” 
Defeating the Bryn 
Mawr Owls in 15 back- 
to-back matches, the Jays 
advance their all-time re- 
cord against Bryn Mawr 
to 20-2. 
Meanwhile, their face- 


ye 


amazing fore- 


off against the Captains 
was the first in program 
history. 

Hopkins tallied a 
crucial comeback win 
to start off their record 
against Christopher 
Newport in their favor. 

“Considering the 
amount of tennis we had 
to play, I was amazed by 
everyone’s unwavering 
ability to fight through 
and win their matches,” 


Zou said. 


After picking up the 
pair of wins on Saturday, 
the Jays are rolling on a 
six-match winning streak, 
which will certainly serve 
as motivation moving for- 
ward. 

“The team’s goals for 
this season is to try and 
go as far as possible in 
[the NCAA tournament], 
hopefully make it to Elite 
8. So far, we have gotten 
really close as a team 
and hope it will translate 
on the court as well,” 
Zou said. — 

Overall, the Blue Jays 
are 8-3 and 4-0 in the 
Centennial Conference. 
Hopkins has not lost a 
Centennial Conference 
game in more than 10 
years. 

They will attempt to 
keep this phenomenal — 
streak alive when they 
travel to Allentown, Pa. 
this weekend to face 
off against the Muhlen- 
berg College Mules. The 
matches are scheduled to 
start at noon on Saturday, 


April 8. 
; 


SPORTS 


You Know? 


Sophomore Kyle Marr was 
named Big Ten Men’s Lacrosse 
Player of the Week for 
the second week in a row, 
following an impressive five- 
goal performance in the team’s 
victory against Rutgers. 


Apri 6, 2017 


CALENDAR 


Saturday: 


M & W Tennis @ Muhlenberg; 


mM. 


12 
W. Lax vs. Michloty 1 p.m. 
Track @ George Mason Invite 


Sunday: 


Baseball vs. RV Salisbury; 2 p.p 
fe ‘ ¥ nN. 
M. Lax @ Ohio State: : 


7 p.m. 


Play with | 


Haley Schweizer 
Blue Jay Reflection 


Tradition. Excellence. 
Integrity. Those three 
words were on the Hop- 
kins lacrosse sign that 
I hung in my freshman 
year dorm room in Wol- 
man Hall. This is where 
I would room with the 
number one goalie in my 
recruiting class and soon 
to be lifetime friend, Car- 
oline Federico. 

It was all so surreal. 
Playing on Homewood 
Field is something young 
kids dream of. Who was 
I to be here — a girl from 
a small town in Delaware 
trying to fill her older sis- 
ter’s jersey number 21? By 
the grace of God, I some- 
how made it to Hopkins, 
and I was not going to 
mess this up. 

Fast forward. I am sit- 
ting in the Cordish La- 
crosse Center with a young 
recruit who asks me, “So 
why Hopkins? Why would 
you come here out of all 
the schools you could have 
gone to for lacrosse?” 

It took me a while to 
figure out how I would an- 
swer such a loaded ques- 
tion. And then through 
the glass door, I saw my 
senior captain Sammy 
Cermack walk by, talk- 
ing to my coaches, Janine 
Tucker, Tara Singleton 
and Steele Stanwick. All 
of them would become 
four of the most influen- 
tial people in my life, both 
on and off the field. 

Feelings of inclusiv- 
ity and passion filled me. 
“That right there,” I said. 
The second that I stepped 
on campus, I felt accepted 
as a member of the Hop- 
kins family because of 
those people right there, 
and I truly do not think 
that you will find that at. 
any other school. 

“Play with joy” are in 
big black and blue bold let- 
ters as you enter the locker 
room. They are also the 
words that head coach Ja- 
nine Tucker would say be- 
fore all 68 games, knowing 
that I would play wearing 
jersey number 21. 

Play with joy. Not many 
coaches tell you that. Be- 
‘ing a Hopkins lacrosse 
player, you do not play for 
a National Championship, 
for the fans or for the rec- 
ognition. You play for the 


¢ 


w 


3 COURTESY OF HALEY SCHWEIZER 
Senior midfielder Haley Schweizer and her teammates celebrate. 


oy: a mollo IW Tennis battles 
lor lacrosse and life 


girls standing next to you, 
the girls with whom you 
endure the grueling run 
test on smoldering hot turf, 
whose eye black acciden- 
tally gets smeared on your 
jersey after celebrations 
and the girls who have 
your back no matter what. 

Playing with joy and 
being a member of the 
Hopkins women’s | la- 
crosse team have also 
taught me to live with joy. 

Four years ago, I could 
never have imagined 
what my experience at 
Hopkins would look like: 
not because of the suc- 
cesses we have had but 
because of the people I 
have been honored to play 
next to. It is these people 
who have taught me how 
to be a team player and an 
overall better person. 

As my time here comes 
to an end, the lessons I 
have learned from my 34 
teammates and three in- 
credible coaches 


Singleton taught me to cel- 
ebrate the little things, to 
be present in and to appre- 
ciate each moment. Coach 
Steele Stanwick 


begin | 
to resonate. Coach Tara | 


showed | 


me how to be humble and | 


grateful for every oppor- | 


tunity given to me. 

Coach Janine Tucker 
has taught me that you 
cannot always control ev- 
erything that is thrown 
your way, but you can 
control how you react. 
Lastly, my teammates 
have taught me to not 


only to play with joy but | 


to live with joy. 

Through the many ups 
and many downs, the 
wins and the losses, every 
one of my teammates has 


displayed resilience and | 
joy — joy for the game, | 


joy to be given the chance 


to play another game, at- | 
tend another practice and | 


above all, joy for life. 

I came into the Hop- 
kins lacrosse program 
an eager and nervous 
18 year old, with no idea 
that I even belonged on 
this campus. I come out a 
confident young woman, 
filled with the same am- 
bition to tackle life, but 


refined by the life les- | 


sons I take away from my 
teammates and coaches 
throughout my four years. 

Going forward, I under- 
stand that it is not worth 
it to stress over the small 
stuff but instead to appreci- 
ate everything that comes 
my way, good or bad. 

Most importantly, I 
will continue to live my 
life with joy. That is what 
it means to be a Hopkins 
lacrosse player and that is 
what I will carry with me 
as I venture into life, for- 
ever a Blue Jay. 


Basketball 
which 
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back to sink Capt 


Tar Heels win the 
NCAA Championship 


Daniel 
down a riveting NCAA 


Landy breaks 


tournament, 


£ 


How (nol) to pick the 
perlect bracket 


Gregory Melick 
about The News-Letter sports 


Captains in a dou! 
nst 24th-ranked Christop 
five of the six singles 


ith he victories, the Jays now sit at 7-3 on the season 
ence match in over a decade. — = ee See oe 


ene ent nC A em CRIT ent a A AE A ae a RA 


talks 
Letter 


(olwell’s Court: 


Alex Ross 


This week, The News- 
highlights 


also pick up wins 
ot lost a Centennia 


junior 


concluded when 
North Carolina defeated 
Gonzaga, avenging their 
loss to Villanova a season 


bracket challenge, how to 
pick the perfect bracket and 
which member of the staff 
ultimately claimed bragging 
rights with the best bracket of 


Alex Ross, who threw a 
complete game _ shutout 
against Swarthmore and 
was named _ Centennial 
Conference Pitcher of the 


ago. 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


In the first outdoor 
competition of the 2017 
| season, the men and 


PaceB10 ‘the bunch. 


tion. The Colonial Relays, 
hosted by the College of 
William & Mary, was a 
three-day long competi- 
tion that kicked off last 
Thursday, March 30. 


| tornado warnings that 
| delayed many of the races 
late into the night. 

The transition from in- 
door to outdoor track is 
not as easy as some might 
assume, and to start the 
season, the Jays faced a 
lot of strong D-I competi- 


By BRANDON WOLFE — 
For The News-Letter 


The start of Confer- 
ence play is always an ex- 
citing time in the world 
of sports. As the 13th- 
ranked Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team took to 
Homewood Field to be- 
gin Big Ten Conference 
play against the visiting 
"No. 7 Rutgers Univer- 
sity Scarlet Knights, the 
Blue Jays looked to carry 
the momentum of last 
week’s comeback vic- 
tory against the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The Blue 
Jays did just that, as they 
started off Big Ten play 
with a 12-6 victory. 

The Blue Jays domi- 
nated the shot totals in 
the first quarter, firing 
at the net 16 times com- 


ditions, intense rains and . 


| women of “It was 
the -Hop- a great 
kins track The transition start to the 
| & field team 4 season, 
recorded from indoor to because 
| mumerous outdoor track is “2° 
| personal bring the 
bests and notas easy as whole team 
Conference- : down to 
leading Some might as- compete,” 
times de- sume. Senior cap- 
spite the tain Lara 
Mearns wits Gaffney 
| wind  con- said. “The 


point of the meet was to 
get back into race mode 
and. gauge where the 
team is at since indoor 
conferences, which was 
our last competition all 


together.” 
To start, the Jays kept 
pace in the distance 


eyents with strong D-I 


pared to only four shots 
from Rutgers. 

The stark difference in 
the number of shots also 
reflected on the score- 


board, as the Jays led 4-1 © 


after 15 minutes of play. 
Sophomore Kyle Marr 


. started the Hopkins tear 


in what would eventu- 
ally be a five-goal game 
when he buried an un- 
assisted goal barely two 
minutes into the start of 
play. , . 

Less than a minute 
later, Marr and the Blue 
Jays were on the board 
again with an assist from 
senior midfielder Kieran 
Eissler, 

Junior Shack Stan- 
wick continued the run 
for the Blue Jays when 
senior Wilkins Dismuke 
fed Stanwick for the 


Pace B11 Week. 


competition, making for 
a challenging race but fast 
times. Freshman PJ Mur- 
ray set a new Hopkins 
record in the 3000-meter, 
clocking a time of 8:35, 
which is the third fastest 
time in the event in pro- 
gram history. 

The women’s distance 
team also documented 
their share of recording- 
setting performances on 
day one. After a break - 
out crgss-country season 
and a second place finish 
in the NCAA Champion- 
ships to top off her indoor 
season, sophomore Feli- 
cia Koerner toed the line 
for the 10K to start off her 
outdoor campaign. 

Her time off between 
the indoor and outdoor 
seasons was evidently 
well spent, as Koerner 
crossed the line in 34:27 
to set new program and- 
Centennial Conference 
records. Koerner bet- 


third straight Hopkins 
goal. Marr secured a hat 
trick with the help of se- 
nior Cody Radziewicz to 
put the Jays up by four 
before Rutgers’ Kieran 
Mullins answered with 
a goal of his own. With 
just seconds left on the 
clock, he put the Scarlet 
Knights on the board be- 
fore the end of the first 
quarter. ; 
Starting the second 
quarter just as they 
did the first, Stanwick 
swung the momentum 
quickly back to Hopkins 


not even a minute into~ 


the second quarter. 

Just four minutes lat- 
er, it was Stanwick’s pass 
that gave Radziewicz 
the opportunity to put 
the Blue Jays up 6-1 as 


Radziewicz garnered his 


AF 
‘ 
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_. On day 


Pace B11 


tered the previous Hop- 
kins best by a full 15 sec- 
onds and this Monday 
was named the Centen- 
nial Conference Athlete — 
of the Week for her ef- 
forts. Koerner was joined 
on the track by classmate 
Natalia LaSpada; The 
two currently hold the 
leading times in D-III. 

; two, senior 
Jesse Poore highlighted 
the sprint events for the 
men’s team, with strong 
performances in the 200- 
and 400-meter dashes. 
Poore handled the rain 
and wind with ease, 
cruising under 50 sec- 
onds in the 400-meter, 
less than half a second off 
his personal best. 

For the women, some 
impressive performances 
in the earlier half of the 
day included fast finish- 
es from sophomore Erin 
Brush and senior Lindsay 

See TRACK, B10 


M. Lax wins Big Ten opener against Rutgers 


second point of the day, 

Rutgers midfielder 
Jeff George put the Scar- 
let Knights back on the 
board again to narrow 
the deficit to four. After 
seven scoreless minutes 
by both teams, it was 
Scarlet Knights attack 
Connor Murphy who 
ended the scoreless si- 
lence that almost took up 
half of the second for the 
Scarlet Knights. 

Just 30 seconds later, 
Stanwick matched Marr’s 
hat trick as the junior’s 
goal put the game at 7-3 
as both teams went to the 
locker room for halftime. 

The Blue Jays once 
again started the scoring 
in the third quarter, with 
senior midfielder John 
Crawley netting one six 

SreM. LAX, B10” 


